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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



March 16, 1966. 

To Chairman Paiman and Members of the Banking and Ourrency Comr 
mittee: 
As chairman of your Subcommittee on International Finance, I am 
transmitting to you herewith the attached staff report on the activ- 
ities and accomphshments of the Agency for International Devdop- 
ment (AID) in assisting cooperative enterprises under the Foreign 
Assistance Act. Section 601 of that act provides in relevant part 
that — 

* * * it is declared to be the policy of the United States * * * to encourage 
the development and use of cooperatives, credit unions, and savings and loan 
associations. * * * 

This provision was received in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 in 
the form of an amendment offered by then Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey in the course of the debates on the act in the 87th Congress. 
Accordingly, it is popularly referred to as the Humphrey amendment. 

The committee recentlv concluded action on the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank bill which today was approved by the President. In the 
report on that bill, the Bank was urged to establish "close liaison * ♦ ♦ 
with cooperative organizations * * ♦ to insure success of the Bank's 
projects." Similarly, the committee has in the exercise of its jurisdic- 
tion over enabling legislation for international financial institutions 
(the World Bank, the Inter-American Development Bank, the Inter- 
national Development Association, and the International Finance Cor- 
poration) given extended consideration to these and related problems. 

It is for these reasons that I deem it both appropriate and valuable 
that the attached report be made available to the members of the 
committee specifically, and all Members of Congress, for their infor- 
mation and consideration. 

This report, the fourth annual report to the Congress, was prepared 
with the assistance of the International Cooperative Development 
Service of the Office of Material Resources, AID, the AID Country 
Missions, the four regional offices of AID, as well as cooperative enter- 

S rises with AID contracts. Further assistance was provided by other 
epartments and agencies recognizing the value of cooperative enter- 
prise as a means of stimulatmg private initiative and democratic 
mstitutions. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry S. Reuss, 
Chairman, International Finance Subcommittee. 

ni 
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To those nations which do commit 
themselves to progress under f reedom, 
help from us and others can provide 
the margin of difference between 
failure and success. 

Lyndon B. Johnson 
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AID ASSISTANCE TO COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES, FISCAL 

YEAR 1965 

The care of human life and happiness * * * 
is the first and only legitimate object of 
government. — ^Thomas Jbpperson. 

The United States and 17 other nations of the free world are now 
providing substantial economic assistance to the new and developing 
coimtries. Thirty-eight countries are joined with us in providing 
food through the world food program of the United Nations. This 
assistance by the free world amounts to over $8 billion a year. 

Thus, foreign aid is no longer our responsibility alone. It has 
become a joint effort by industrialized nations which realize that the 
peoples of the world must be responsible for each other if the free 
world is to survive. 

The Agency for International Development (AID) is the organiza- 
tion through which the American people are providing help for 71 
countries. Most of this economic assistance is directed to countries 
in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. Sixty percent of AID's $1.5 billion 
economic development assistance and two-thirds of its development 
loans, however, are concentrated in Chile, Colombia, Nigeria, Turkey, 
Tunisia, Pakistan, and India. 

Using Private Enterprise Resources 

Our present methods for providing this assistance make it possiUe 
for the United States to use the resources of private enterprise, as well 
as Government. The United States' bilateral assistance, including 
food-for-peace Public Law 480, is carried on directly by AID, or 
through Government contract by business organizations, cooperatives^ 
religious institutions, and voluntary foreign aid associations. 

The recruiting of cooperative assistance by AJD began in 1962'. 
This was made possible by the Humphrey amendment to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, in which" * * * it is declared to be the policy 
of the United States * * * to encourage the devdopment and use of 
cooperatives, credit unions, and savings and loan associations * * * " 
in foreign assistance. 

In the 4 years since this partnership with AID began, the U.S. 
cooperatives have been able to help people in the developing countries 
improve their economic condition m many ways. In fiscal year 1966 
help was extended to 39 countries to develop cooperatives and mutual 
enterprises. Major efforts, however, were concentrated in Brazil, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Chile, Nigeria, Uganda, Kenya, Jordan, and 
Vietnam. 

More than one-half of the AID cooperative projects were carried 
out under a^eements with U.S. cooperatives and farm orcanizations. 
These organizations, which are owned by the millions of Americans 
who use meir services, are engag^ in practically every kind of business. 
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2 AID ASSQD3TANCE TO COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 

Thesd cooperatives assist AID in areas where the best use can be 
made of their resources. Such efforts are focused in those parts of 
the world in which the standard of living is limited by a per capita 
income of less than $100 a year, and where underdevelopment is the 
reality of daily life for 2 billion people. 

To get the best out of these people and to put their inherent genius 
to work is often slow and difficult. The needs of these people, as 
well as the obstacles to giving assistance, are much greater than one 
would anticipate. Yet, the greatest resources a developing coimtry 
has are its people and its trained manpower. It is these that coopera- 
tives seek to put to work. 

A Measure op Achievements 

In carrying out this important task of helping people to help them- 
selves, the cooperatives have been guided by the direction which 
President Johnson laid down, based on the principle of mutual assist^ 
ance: 

To concentrate efforts ''where they will produce the best results 
and speed transition from United States assistance to self-support 
wherever possible"; 

To "do more to utilize private initiative in the United States 
and the developing coimtnes"; 

To "insist on steadily increasing efficiency in assistance opera- 
tions"; 

To "continue to seek greater international participation in 
aid." 
Cooperative projects have measured up well under the yardstick of 
achievement. In the short time since International Cooperative 
Development Service (ICD) was established as a division in the Office 
of Material Resources, and each AID region was requested to staff a 
cooperative specialist, considerable spadework has been done to get 
recognition, imderstanding and acceptance of cooperatives as a 
valuable resource for foreign aid. A country-by-coimtry breakdown 
of what has been accomplished since the first cooperative contract 
was signed in 1962 is contained in the mission reports beginning on 
page 31. 

Person-to-Person Assistance 

There are examples in every developing coimtry of how much even 
the simplest kind of cooperative assistance can mean to the people. 
These are some of them: 

In Ecuador a town plan for commimity development helped to 
establish cooperatives for fishermen and carpenters, a mimicipal 
market for farmers, a sewing center for women, a garment factory, 
and even to start new housmg developments. 

In moimtain villages of the Andes, many Indian artisans in 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia now bring their handi- 
craft work to cooperative centers, instead of bartering with 
peddlers. They are receiving counsel, establishing an export 
market, and gettine better prices. 

Wherever rural dectrification comes, whether to teeming cities 
or rural villages, it eases life. Electrification can be as simple as 
dropping portable electric plants by helicopter into Colombian 
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AID ASSISTANCE TO COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 3 

jungle towns, or as ambitious as building venerating plants and 
stringing thousands of miles of cable, ana linking small power 
stations, as is being done in Chile and Nicaragua and Colombia. 
In the towTQ of Santo Domingo, Ecuador, an electric coopera- 
tive has revitalized the countryside, stimulated industry, and 
encouraged a new look at the nation's power needs. Now efforts 
are being directed at finding how these needs can best be met in 
a partnership between cooperative, mimicipal, and commercial 
enterprises. Ambitious electrification plans are ready for devd- 
opment in Peru, Venezuela, and Costa Kica. New requests came 
from African nations, from Vietnam in the Far East. 

Cooperative housing has made homeownership possible for 
thousands of people in Africa and Latin America. Many such 
homes have already been built in countries extending from 
Argentina and Chile northward through practically every 
coxmtry to Me^dco. The AID-assisted savings and loan project 
in Latin America has financed 33,000 new homes. Sharing 
responsibilities with AID are local governments, U.S. labor 
xmions, American corporations with holdings in Latin America, 
the Foiindation for Cooperative Housing, and savings and loan 
institutions in the United States and the developing countries. 

Credit imions are spreading the lessons of thrift around the 
world. Reaching even the poorest people in the slimis, credit 
imions have organized over 500,000 families in Latin America 
in 3 years, and have helped them to save over $24 miUion, making 
it possible through relending for these people to borrow $60 
million. For many new members, the ability to save becomes 
an almost miraculous escape from a life of debt. It can also 
become, as it often has, a personal rehabilitation. 

In Latin America, young campesinos who were trained on 

U.S. farms, are organizing cooperatives, developing community 

projects, leading resettlement projects, and preaching better 

farming methods. In Peru they are a moving force in the growing 

cooperative-type, nonprofit Associacion Campesino Comunal, 

to provide basic agricultural services to small farmers in the 

Andes. The associations have furnished tools, seeds, and farm 

supplies at cost, eliminating price markups that had been as 

much as 300 percent. Several are creating a market for small 

tractors adapted to the high altitudes and rough terrain of the 

region. 

There are also larger and more ambitious projects, such as creation 

of national cooperative banks in Nepal, Uganda, Peru, Argentina, 

Ecuador, Chile, and Colombia to unify the cooperatives and provide 

improved management services, as well as capital. 

The main purpose of these efforts is to bring more people closer to 
the mainstream of national life in the developing countries. In so 
doing, new markets are being created. Rural electrification projects 
are markets for wire and cable, and equipment to generate and trans- 
Bodt power, as well as for appUances in the homes and equipment for 
industries using the electric power. The campesinos of Peru today — 
and those of the other Andean countries tomorrow — are a growing 
market for farm tools and power machinery. The members of credit 
unions and savings and loan associations, and any other group that 
can be helped to rise above a hopeless subsistence level of living, are 
potential customers for all kinds of new goods and services. 
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4 AID ASSISTANCE TO COOPBRATIVB EG^ERPRISES 

Most of these are Latin America expamples, because this is where 
cooperative development has been most rapid, but similar examples 
of AID assistance are also to be foxmd in the coxmtries of Asia and 
Africa. 

Expenditures for Cooperative Projects 

AID has had enough confidence in the value of projects such as 
these to approve a modest increase in the cooperative budget each 
year. Foreign assistance funds for cooperative proj ects increased from 
$2,794,000 in 1962 to $16,018,000 in fiscal year 1965. Most com- 
mitments are for the full life of the projects, which usually extend over 
more than 1 year. 

Actual expenditures for cooperative projects were $7,557,000 during 
the past fiscal year. Of that amount, $4,551,000 was with nonprofit 
and cooperative organizations, which held 88 contracts with AID. 
These contractors were engaged in 223 country projects in 39 countries. 
They employed 286 short-term consultants and full-time technicians. 
In addition, AID had 97 of its own people directly engaged in coopera- 
tive work. A detailed breakdown of expenditures, projects and 
services begins on page 9. 

Latin America has been a stronghold of cooperative development 
from the beginning of the program, principally because of the early 
emphasis placed on people-to-people projects under the Alliance for 
Progress. Expenditures in Latin America in fiscal year 1965 represent 
70 percent of all money spend in this field. The $5,176,000 spent in 
Latin America was 60 percent more than all of AID's cooperative 
expenditures in 1964. Expenditures in Africa were $1,553,000 in 
fiscal year 1965. Near East and south Asia expenditures were 
$493,000. Far East expenditures were $327,000. In the Far East, 
dollar assistance was supplemented by the equivalent of several 
million dollars in food for peace, Public Law 480 assistance, and 
AID-con trolled local currency. A significant portion of such ex- 
penditures were made in Vietnam, as part of the counterinsurgency 
program. 

Cooperative marketing and consumer associations were incor- 

E orated into a number of resettlement and land reform programs in 
latin America, which used $1,973,000 in food-for-peace generated 
fimds and $5,181,000 in AID-controUed local currency. These 
amounts and the $7,557,000 from foreign assistance funds brought 
to $14,711,000 the total expenditures for AID cooperative projects 
in fiscal year 1965. 

AID loans for cooperative-type projects, mostly housing, electri- 
fication, and agricultural credit, amounted to $56.5 million. Out- 
standing obligations and new loans by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank amounted to $159,678,000. This was an increase of 
$47.5 million over fiscal year 1965. AID investment guarantees on 
private cooperative loans, in major part for housing developments, 
amoimt to $76 million. 

These sums do not include any contributions made directly by U.S. 
cooperatives, voluntary agencies, private missions, and international 
cooperative organizations, many of which also work directly with 
AID. Presently 31 of the 242 voluntary agencies eligible to work 
with AID include the development of "cooperatives and credit so*- 
deties" among their objectives. These organizations have more than 
3,000 persons abroad, helping with their overseas programs. 
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AID ASSISTANCE TO COOPBEA^innrB ENTERPRISES 5 

RfiiiATED Cooperative Developments 

The commitments and emenditures enumerated thus far are only 
for projects which have as tneir main purpose the establishment and 
development of cooperative-type institutions, including credit unions 
and savings and loan associations. There is, however, a much larger 
area of assistance in which cooperatives are utihzed, but in a minor 
capacity. 

These include projects, mostly imder contract with U.S. imiversities^ 
which are directed at increasing agricultural production, national 
income, and individual living standards. They include assistance to 
cooperatives, credit societies, rural electrification, and rural and 
community development in their overall planning. 

This growing awareness of the special land of help that cooperative- 
type enterprises can provide is indicated by their inclusion in the plans 
of more than 100 of these projects for which $251 million has been 
allocated, and $49 million was disbursed, during fiscal year 1965. 
The fimds allocated to these projects on a regional basis are as follows: 
Latin America, $98 million; Africa, $83 million; Near East-South Asia, 
$58 million; and Far East, $12 million. 

Intebnational Cooperative Conference 

The international cooperative meetings held in 1965 are another 
sign of the importance that many countries are attaching to coopera- 
tive development. Meetings which the United States sponsored or 
participated in included — 

The International Labor Organization (ILO) conference, in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on 'The Role of Cooperatives in the 
Economic and Social Development of Developing Countries.'' 

The International Conference of Extension Leaders, in South 
Dakota State University, Brookings, S. Dak. The first inter- 
national meeting of its kind attended by delegates from 42 
coimtries. 

The Far East Workshop on Agricultural Credit and Coopera- 
tives, in Seoul, Korea. 

The International Federation of Agricultural Producers, in 
Paris, France. Directors meeting to discuss multilateral partici- 
pation of member countries in foreign assistance. 

The International Conference on Cooperative Assistance to 
Developing Countries, in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Agricultural cooperatives in America and Europe have for a long 
time been effective distributors for conveying advice and information 
quickly to farmers. Cooperatives are beginning to perform a similar 
service in the developing countries. They are particularly effective 
because the information does not go to isolated mdividuab, but to a 
permanent, coherent group. Counsel and advice become methods of 
action, used and recommended by one's friends and neighbors. 

This ability of cooperatives to communicate with the people has 
special significance to leaders in most of the developing countries, 
where the people spend much of their Uves fighting nature and the 
harsh dictates of geography in order to raise enough food to survive. 
This shortage of food is one of the threatening problems faced by most 
of these developing nations which seek to advance the welfare of their 
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6 AID ASSISTANCE TO COOPERATIVB ENTERPRISES 

people. Many of the villages in which these people live are stiU little 
more than subsistence economies. More food and agricultural growth 
is not only desirable to make life easier and better for the people, but is 
essential as a basis for industrialization and diversification. 

Reaching the Lone Villager 

Once it was widely behaved that all a nation had to do was inject 
some fertilizer and tools and better seeds and insecticides into the 
countryside and its agricultural output would rise automatically. 
This was proved to be false. The fruits of the land cannot be reaped 
unless the people themselves are technically equipped to do the 
reaping. 

The man who is supposed to use the fertilizer and new seed — the 
lone -villager on whose shoulders the economy must be raised — ^must 
be given proper motivation before he uses ideas which are strange to 
him. The peasant must see concrete evidence of what will happen 
when he discards methods which his ancestors have used for hundreds 
and hundreds of years. It is the total man that must be appealed 
to. It is the whole community and coxmtryside that must be involved. 
That is why the problem is so enormous. 

Experience has shown that cooperatives are one simple and direct 
means of reaching the man who is expected to increase his country's 
agricultural production. ^ The most important task for cooperative 
technicians and advisers is to be able to commimicate with the people 
in the villages and countryside about things that are interested m, 
in ways that they can understand. 

As a start, many thousands of people in many countries have already 
attended meetings and classes that were set up by AID in cooperative 
halls or on the open coimtryside. One purpose of these meetings 
and classes was to improve the members' business. In that sense, 
the cooperatives are practical vocational schools. They teach the 
farmers ways to save time and trouble, to improve the quality of 
their products, and how to market them in a way which reduces the 
costs of grading, processing, storage, transportation, and sales. 
The other purpose is to develop individual and commxmity responsi- 
bility. In that sense, the cooperatives are "primary schools of 
democracy." 

The Challenge of Rural Poverty 

The poverty of land and people has also been of deep concern to AID 
for a long time. A great deal of effort has been directed to rural devel- 
opment, but the results to date have not been too heartening. There is 
need for greater involvement of the people. The abiUty to put people 
to work on self-help projects is one of the great assets of a cooperative. 
As cooperatives involve more and more people directly in development 
programs, and provide technical information and classes to train 
employees, there is good reason to beUeve that progress can be 
hastened. 

These are some of the reasons why cooperative-type institutions are 
under a new scrutiny by AID, as well as the planning bodies of many 
developing countries. Some of these countries have already included 
a provision for encouraging the estabhshment of cooperatives in their 
plans for economic development. Their purpose is to have co- 
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operatives help agricultural producers develop their own production, 
marketing, purchasing and credit organizations, and to stimulate 
local support for such services as electrification, health, insurancei 
housing, and education. 

In order to succeed in increasing production and raising the living 
standards of their people these nations must also be able to draw on 
much larger resources: resources of capital; resources of knowledge; 
resources in terms of more and better technicians and specialist^; 
resources of faith and hope in the possibiUties of economic and social 
progress in the land; and resources m terms of sustained determination 
to make an expanding agriculture one of the primary objectives of 
national poUcy. 

AID is aware of how essential each one of these resources is. How* 
ever, it has also learned that no one formula or one yardstick can be 
applied to all coimtries. Before a cooperative project begins, the AID 
mission in that country must make a careful examination of the 
actual conditions, in order to devise an adequate formula that most 
clearly meets local needs. 

A Cooperative Training Center 

One of the most important requirements for bringing people together 
and estabUshing new institutions is trained manpower. There is a 
dearth of trained and emerienced people. AID has endeavored to fill 
part of this gap througn special training. The International Coop- 
erative Training Center at the University of Wisconsin was established 
for this purpose. During fiscal year 1965 more than 300 students from 
35 countries attended the Center. Many of the 700 persons from 60 
coimtries who have attended the Center since 1963 are now holding 
important positions with their government or cooperatives. 

Many of these students have also taken back to their coimtries the 
lessons they learned in our free society. They are now teaching these 
same lessons to students in their own countries. There are numerous 
instances in Kenya, Uganda, Tunisia, Thailand, Korea, Vietnam, 
Peru, Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, and BoUvia of young men who were 
trained in the United States inspiring others to join with them in or- 
ganizing cooperatives and creating the economic foundation for a 
democratic society at the grass roots. In fiscal year 1965 more than 
300,000 people attended rural cooperative meetings which were made 
possible because of assistance originally provided by AID. 

Cooperatives have also displayed their efficiency in the supervision 
of private and government credit, in the marketing of agricultural com- 
modities, and in the distribution of fertilizer, chemicals, insecticides, 
and seeds. They have helped to make land reform programs work 
better. Two excellent examples are the Republic of China, Taiwan, 
which "graduated" from AID this year, and the Republic of Korea, 
where farmers are now in the process of raising $100 million to capital- 
ize their own cooperatives. 

Development in Korea 

The National Agricultural Cooperative Federation of Korea plans 
to put the cooperatives, which serve 2.2 million families in more than 
18,000 villages, on an independent and self-supporting basis by 1973. 
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"Even though the per capita mcome of Korean farmers is less than the 
national average of $90 per person, its goal is to have the cooperatives 
raise more or their own capital — the farmers' own money — to help 
finance the country's growing agricultural credit needs. 

Cooijeratives are also in a better position in Uganda, Nepal, Peru, 
Argentina, Ecuador, Colombia, and Chile to start accumulating 
capital and expanding credit through the assistance of recently created 
national cooperative banks. AID technical assistance and loans 
have helped cooperatives in all of these countries. 

Assistmg these countries build cooperatives — especially rural insti- 
tutions, because most of the people live in the coimtry — is a sturing 
experiment in letting people grow by learning from their own ex- 
periences. This process will doubtlessly have a major impact on all 
of the developing nations. 

Helped by the will and determination of the governments and 
people of the emerging countries, the United States in partnership with 
other nations can, in the words of President Johnson, "build a world 
in which the weak can walk without fear and in which even the smallest 
nation can work out its own destiny without the danger of violence 
or aggression." 
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STATISTICAL DATA 

Table 1. — Cooperative projects under AID contract, fiscal years 1964-65 



Name of oontractor 



Num- 
ber of 
can- 
tracts 



nu 



19G5 



Num- 
ber of 

try 
prsjj- 
Mis 



1964 



1905 



Num- 
ber of 
parsons 
em- 

undor 
co-op 
con- 



1964 



106£ 



Total dollars oblt- 
in gSqeX 



1054 



19S£ 



Total doUiur erpendl- 

tures by cooraratlTl 

oontniJcLora 



1904 



1905 



American IiiBtitute for Free 
Labor DevelQpnient 
(AIFLDJ 

Ooopomtlv* League of Ibe 

0.S.A. (CLUSA),.. 

Credit Union National 



Aasodatlon (CITNA),. 



Farmers Ednciitional 
Coap<5rBtlv& CjhIod of 
America tNFlT) ...^- 

Ftoundarion for Cooperative 
Hoimng (FClI)_.-„_ 

Fund for lutermitional 
Developratynt [FICD) . 

Inteniatlond Cooperative 
Deveiopment A3£!0clatlon 
aCDA) , 

International CoopePfltlve 
Training Center (ICTC)-, 

National Leflgue of lli^ured 
Savings Assocbtioiis 
(NLISA)-. .-„...„ „ 

National Rural Elettrie Co- 
operativB AssodatleQ 
(NRECA) _„, 

Joint Commissiotij Hm^ Rfl- 
constractlon in Cblna 
(Vietnam). - 

Cnecchi A Co. {Sit^rra Leone) _- 

Fellman Aa30Ciates,„_,„. 

Qoldbeif Milton, Associates-*. 



23 



33 



18 



11,658,000 
1,376^316 
VUav865 

992,000 

1. OOS, 000 

332.000 

113, un 

17M49 
flTft.307 
aOO.000 



31^000 
fiOpOOO 



3,402,954 
1,419,203 

1,657,2K 
1,30B,160 

m,lS3 
42G,eM 

1&1,B05 

7701.420 



aaa^ooo 

^000 



SI, 060, ooo 
403,000 
430,000 

34Si.D00 

27R, 000 

10,000 

6,000 
132,000 

181*426 
300, €00 



31.000 
50,000 



1, 157, 530 
044,007 

4fil,4SS 
419, 193 

mooo 

28^243 

163, aoi 



263,340 
248,000 



Tout „„ 94 



2W 



223 



^54 



286 



S, 0&5, 136 



13, 25a, 891 



3,281, 42 E 



4,551,306 



60-284— 4kl 2 
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Table 2. — Manpower employed on AID cooperative projects, fiscal year 1966 



Region 


Contract 
employees 


Direct hire 
and PASA i 
employees 


Man-months 

of time 
(estimated) 


Number of 
partici- 
pants* 


Number of 
trainees* 


Worldwide 


62 
195 
21 
6 
12 


7 

40 
36 

7 
7 


660 
800 
400 
76 
100 








4 725 

110 

18 


16,430 


Africa 


'6,000 


Near Eas^South Asia - 

Far Bast 


1,000 
*5.000 






'4,600 
• 310, 000 


Total 


286 


97 


2,025 


862 


342,080 







» Participating agency service agreement (PASA) with other U.S. Government agencies. 

• Participants are assisted by AID in receiving training and instruction in the United States or a third 
country. 

• Trainees are assisted by AID in receiving training in their home country. 

4 Includes 453 Latin Americans who received training at the International Credit Union Training Center 
at Lima, Peru, supported by AID. 

• Approximate number of cooperative members who attended local meetings conducted by AID tech- 
nicians in Uganda and Dahomey. Special classes were conducted for cooperative officers, directors, and 
employees by AID technicians at AID-supported centers. 

• Including 3,389 at Cooperative Research Training Center in Saigon, Vietnam, partially financed by 
AID. Now mainly devoted to training Government cooperative officials. 

' Korean National Agricultural Cooperative Federation project, assisted by AID, has expanded training 
center work, to provide weekly instructions (or 1,600 fieldmen and special seminars for leaders in Seoul. 

• Korean local membership training by fleldmen and qualified local cooperative officials, through Na- 
tional Agricultural Cooperative Federation, and assisted by AID. 



Table 3. — Total amounts obligated i 



y AID for all cooperative projects, fiscal years 
1962-66 



Region 



Obligated, 

fiscal year 

1962 



Obligated, 

fiscal year 

1963 



Obligated, 

fiscal year 

1964 



Obligated, 

fiscal year 

1966 



Dollars spent, 

fiscal year 

1965 



Worldwide 

Re«;ional: 

Latin America 

Africa 

Near East-South Asia- 
Far East 

Total 



$48a000 

689,000 

235,000 

1, 001, 000 

389,000 



$396,000 

4, 046, 000 

1, 627, 000 

2, 077, 000 

717,000 



$949,000 

7, 939, 000 

1,871,000 

506,000 

1,679,000 



$1,096,000 

10,063,000 

2,732,000 

280,000 

967,000 



2,794,000 



8,861,000 



12,944,000 



16,018,000 



$300,000 

5,102,000 

1,484,000 

418,000 

253,000 



7,667,000 



Table 4. — Dollars obligated and loans approved for AID cooperative projects, 

fiscal year 1966 



Region 


Total dollars 

obligated 

for projects 

in effect, 

fiscal year 

1965 


AID loans 

approved, 

fiscal year 

1966 


Total 

obligations 

and loans 

in effect, 

1965 


Worldwide, TPftiniy supervision ^.. . . ^. ^. 


$1,096,000 

10,963,000 

2,372,000 

260,000 

967,000 




$1,096,000 

66,263,000 

10,132,000 

15,060,000 

967,000 


Regional: ' 

T/fttin ATTiftricft-^.,-, ^ 


1 $46, 300, 000 

7,400,000 

> 14, 800, 000 


Africa. 


Near East-South Asia 


Far East- 








Total 


16,018,000 


67,600,000 


83,518,000 





1 Includes $8,200,000 in food for peace. Public Law 480 generated local funds. 
I Includes $2,800,000 in food for peace, Public Law 480 generated local funds. 
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Table 5. — AID loans for cooperative^ype projects, fiscal years 1964-65 



Beglon 



Loans ap- 
proved, fiscal 
year 1964 



Loans ap-^ 

proved, fiscal 

year 1966 



Latin America. 

Africa. 



$32,000,000 



Near £ast-8oath Asia— 

Far East 

TotaL 



7,000,000 
14,800,000 



$37,100,000 

18,200,000 

7,400,000 

12,000,000 

12,800,000 



53,800,000 



67,500,000 



Approved loans, fiscal year 1965 

Lodns approved, fiscal years 1962-64., 



67,500,000 
207,800,000 



Total AID approved loans to cooperative-type projects.. 



« 275, 300, 000 



i Food for peace. Public Law 480 generated local funds, Brazil. 

s Food for peace. Public Law 480 generated local funds, Iran. 

> AID has approved Investment guarantees of over $76,000,000 in private loans to cooperative projects. 

Table 6. — AID loans for cooperative-type projects, fiscal year 1966 

Latin America: 

Chile, rural electric cooperative, authorized Sept. 22, 1965, No. 

613-L-024 _ $3, 300, 000 

Chile, cooperative bank, authorized June 24, 1965, No. 

613-L-26 3, 650, 000 

Colombia, livestock bank, signed July 14, 1964, No. 514r-Ir-038. 4, ODO, 000 
Costa Kica, rural electric cooperatives, authorized June 24, 1965, 

No. 515-L-16 - 3, 300, 000 

Ecuador, INECEL power survey, signed Aug. 24 1964, No. 

518-L-027 600,000 

Ecuador, rural electric cooperative, signed Aug. 30, 1964, No. 

518-L-023 660,000 

Ecuador, cooperative bank, signed Feb. 8, 1965, No. 618-L-024- 1, 200, 000 
Panama, agricultural development, signed Nov. 2, 1964, No. 

625-L-OlO — 2, 400, 000 

Paraguay, agricultural production, authorized Sept. 25, 1964, 

No. 526-L-012 _ ___ 3, 000, 000 

Peru, agricultural development, signed July 8, 1964, No. 627-L- 

034- 6, 600, 000 

Peru, cooperative housing program, signed Feb. 15, 1965, No. 

526-L-012 6, 000, 000 



Uruguay, agricultural cooperatives, signed Nov. 27, 1964, No. 
510-1^017- 



2, 400, 000 



Total, Latin America- -_ 37,100,000 

Africa: Timisia, electric distribution, signed Sept. 2, 1964, No. 

64^H-021 7,400,000 

Near East-South Asia: Israel, agricultural loan, signed Oct. 22, 1964, 

No. 271-H-095 __ 12, 000, 000 

Total _-- - - 56, 600, 000 
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Table 7. — IrUer^American Develomnent Bank loans, oviatanding and requested, 

fiscal years 1964-65 



TTPBofloon 


AppltcaCioDS 


Requests tuader ^eylew 


Loans appnored 




1Q54 


1«0B 


I064 


lfl65 


1061 


loes 


TTotl^iTI? morvRrftfi VF*^ - - - 





1 
15 

ID 




$1,000,000 






Do- -. - - , 




mcoaoDo 


«S4,73e,0(]0 


Agrlctiltural eooparativgg.. 

Do --- --- - 


|2i,&SO^00O 


23,000,000 


43.775,000 


74, 943i 9iS0 










Total . — ^-..- - . 


28 


37 


24,i5BO,000 


23, OOO, 000 


112,375,000 


159,e7a.B50 
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COOPERATIVE CONTRACTS WITH AID 

The Use of Non-Government Resoxtbces in Foreign Assistance 

Program 

There are three categories of AID cooperative projects: (1) world- 
wide or inteiTegional; (2) continental or regional; and (3) country or 
mission. There are two ways that cooperative projects are executed: 
(1) by direct hire, in which case AID employs its own personnel and 
does the work itself; or (2) by contract, in which case AID contracts 
with a private organization, usually a cooperative, to employ its own 
staflF to carry out a specific project under conditions specined by AID. 

Worldwide contracts 

Worldwide contracts are basic agreements between AID and out- 
side participating organizations. They are the fouindations on which 
AlD's regions, techmcal offices, and country missions establish indi- 
vidual cooperative projects with non-Government organizations. 

The Office of Material Resources approves and supervises the basic 
agreements with the outside participating cooperative organizations. 
Such agreements are between AID and participating cooperatives and 
other non-Government organizations. It provides for an interregional 
office usually in Washington, a Central Coordinating Project Director, 
and is financed by funds from the International Cooperative De- 
velopment Service of AID. The work orders, which are for particular 
Projects in particular places, are almost without exception issued and 
nanced by either the region or mission affected. 
Worldwide basic agreements provide two major advantages: (1) 
they make the experiences, ability, and resoiu'ces of cooperative or- 
ganizations available to AID, and (2) they make these services 
available with minimum program development effort by the AID 
missions or regional biureaus. 

Mission and regional projects 

Projects of AID missions and regions are carried out by AID staff, 
by AID direct-hire personnel, or by contract with outside organiza- 
tions. Each project is under the supervision of one of the four regions : 
Latin America and the Alliance for Progress, Near East and South 
Asia, Africa, or Far East. The regional projects embrace more than one 
country, but are in the same continent; the mission projects are 
restricted to one country. 

When a mission or regional bureau wishes a participating coopera»- 
tive organization to carry out a project, it can secure the services it 
needs for a particular country or area by attaching an approved request 
(task order) to the worldwide agreement. 

Cooperative resources 

The assistance provided by AID cooperative projects falls into 
three classes: 

1. Financial— Assistm^ through grants or loans, for a variety of 
purposes including trainm^ and research, but primarily to build, 
jBxpand, or improve productive cooperative facihties. 

13 
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F 2. Participant.— Assisting people of host countries to receive 
training in the United States or some country other than their own, 
in order to quaUfy for cooperative teaching, research, managerial, or 
government positions. 

3. Technicians and consultants, — ^Applying the skills, experiences, 
and training of U.S. professional cooperative people to educate, in- 
struct, and train people to imderstand, build, and operate their own 
cooperatives, and in so doing to help strengthen the democratic 
process in their community and country. 

For the purpose of definition, a technician in AID is usually a 
person retamed for more than 1 year, and engaged in a wide range of 
activities, from building local credit associations to being an adviser 
to a host government. 

A consiutant is usually defined as a person engaged for a short term 
and for specific responsibihty. His services are sought for surveys and 
evaluations, and for special seminars and short courses. 

American Institutb fob Fbeb Labob Dbvblopment (AIFLD) 
Contracted projects operative during fiscal year 1965 





Total 

dollars 

obligated 

for contracts 

in effect 

fiscal year 

10661 


Actual 
expendi- 
tures fiscal 
year 1966 s 


Duration of contracts 




Type of project 


Beginning date 


Termination date 


Contract 
No. 


LA social and cooperative de- 
velopment. 

Brazil urban social and coop- 
erative development. 

Brazil rural social and coopera- 
tive development. 

Ecuador social and cooperative 
development. 

Uruguay social and cooperative 
development. 

Dominican Republic social and 
cooperative development. 


$1,501,916 


$1,390,057 


January 1964... . 


January 1966.... 


la-162 


91,000 


66,039 


July 1964 


July 1966 


la-162 


280,000 


76,916 


September 1964.. 


August 1966 


la-162 


50,000 


26,661 


January 1966 


December 1966.. 


la-102 


50,300 


34,766 


August 1964 


December 1966.. 


la-216 


600,000 


44,816 


July 1966 


Open 


la-216 






Total- . .. . 


2,672,916 


1,638,143 













> Revised Sept. 15, 1965, $599,700 increase over original estimate. 
* Revised Sept. 16, 1965, $746,000 increase over original estimate. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FREE LABOR DEVELOPMENT 

The amounts listed above represent the Social Projects Depart- 
ment's (SPD) portions of lai^er contracts that the AIFLD holds witJi 
AID. The above sums constitute administrative fxmds to support 
the Department's staff which is assisting the Latin American demo- 
cratic labor unions to develop social projects. The AIFLD/SPD 
analyzes programs submitted by unions in Latin America to meet 
the needs of their members and is currently assisting the unions witii 
projects principally in the fields of cooperative housing, workers' 
savings and credit institutions and agrarian union development. 
Within the housing projects, cooperative activities such as cooperative 
savings programs are being initiated or strengthened, although it is 
impossible to determine the portion of total financing and the amount 
of man-hours spent specifically on this phase of the activities. Other 
projects, such as workers' banks, and consumer, producer and market- 
mg cooperatives, are more directly related to formation of cooperative 
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structures. In urban areas the small projects administered by the 
AIFLD/SPD for the AFLr-CIO and for AID are often for equipping 
cooperatives. In rural areas, campesino service centers will provide 
the means through which agrarian imion development programs will 
be carried out. Some of ^ the services to be provided through these 
centers will be the establishment and operation of consumer, credit, 
marketing and production cooperatives. The first of these centers 
is being biult in northeast Brazil. In addition, an application is 
pencUng for fimds for an agrarian union development program in 
Colombia, and studies are currently underway to establish similar 
programs in two other countries. 

In addition to the above-listed administrative fimds, other AID 
assistance is being provided through project loans or investment 
guarantees of AFC-CIO aflSliated unions' pension and welfare fimds. 
Of those projects now essentially completed, a workers' housing project 
in Honduras is being financed by an AID loan of $400,000. In Peru, 
an AID loan was made for $6 million, one-half for workers' housing 
in the provinces. ASINCOOP, the first workers' housing bank in 
America, is now making long-term, low-interest loans to members of 
workers' housing cooperatives. In Mexico, a workers' housing project 
has been financed by an AID-guaranteed $10 million loan from 
AFL-CIO aflBliated imions' pension and welfare funds. 

The total value of guarantees earmarked for AIFLD/SPD projects 
by AID for use of iJFLr-CIO aflBliated imions' pension and welfare 
funds is $67 million. Included under this program is the above- 
mentioned Mexico project plus other projects in various stages of 
development in 10 countries. 

The AIFLD/SPD is prepared to work with cooperative organiza- 
tions in carrying out its d!emocratic labor development program in 
the free Latin American Republics. 

CooPBRATiVB League op the U.S.A. (CLUSA) 
Contracted projects operative during fiscal year 1965 





Total 

dollars 

obligated 

contracts 
in effect, 
fiscal year 


Actual 
expendi- 
tures, 
fiscal year 


Duration of contract 


Contract 
No. 




Type of project 


BtSf* 


date 


T.O. 
No. 


Worldwide agreement 

Project director and staflf 

LA individual and resource 
recruitment. 

5 area field technicians, 1 edi- 
tor for LA sodoeoonomic 
survey program and assist- 
ing Organization of the 
Coojperatives of America 

Chile cooperative education 

adviser. 
Handicraft development and 

BoUvia, Colombia. 
Creation of cooperative insur- 
ance institutiona— LA. 

oodsultant. 
Advisers to FENACOA, 
Uruguay. 


Open 
$70^000 
88,000 

343,000 

37,845 
2,902,859 

25,000 
7,000 
19,250 


Open 
$46,800 
32,240 

78,870 

23,960 
928,150 

21,620 
7,000 
19,000 


1963 


Open 


C8d-267 
C8d-267 
C8d-267 

csd-267 

csd-267 
csd-267 

C8d-267 
C8d-267 
C8d-267 




July 1963 

do 

June 1963 

March 1964 

February 1964... 

June 1964 

July 1964 

September 1964.. 


October 1965.... 
do 

March 1966 

September 1965.. 
July 1966 

October 1965.... 

August 1965 

December 1964.. 


1 

2 

8 

6 
7 

8 
9 
10 


Total 


3,492,964 


1,167,530 
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COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OP THE U.S.A. 

Services of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. are available in 
all regions under an open end agreement, but contracted projects so 
far have been primarily in Latin America. AID regional and coimtry 
requests for specific training, technical advice, and assistance to 
cooperative organizations are made through contracts (task orders) 
attached to the league's worldwide agreements. 

One major imdertaking is to bring together cooperatives in Latin 
America, the United States, and Canada in the Organization of 
Cooperatives of America. First step is to organize Latin American 
cooperatives into national federations, which would then be con- 
federated into a Western Hemisphere confederation. The league is 
assisted in accelerating the development of the Organization of Co- 
operatives to a self-sustaining size. Five OCA fieldmen give technical 
assistance to cooperatives and groups forming cooperatives. OCA 
publishes ''Cooperative America," in Spanish and English. It has 
a monthly circulation of 3,300 copies. The editorial offices are in 
Mexico City. 

The artisan handicraft project participated in by Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, Peru, and Bolivia, is designed to develop an international market 
for Latin American handicrafts. The handicrafts are produced by 
Indians in these four countries. Cooperatives to market the products 
have been established and each country receives technical assistance 
from CLUSA-recruited specialists. The assimed teams consist of 
resident advisers, controllers, production specialists, design specialists, 
cooperative organizers, and cooperative advisers. 

CLUSA has subcontracted a merchandising firm and a management 
consultants firm to carry on the sales promotion and public rdations 
work for the project. A showroom and product development center 
has been set up in the Empire State Building, New York. 

A Washington office coordinates the program. The project has a 
$2.7 million budget and its operations will extend over several years. 
Early effects are likely to be limited, although sales were approxi- 
mately $1 million in the first year and are expected to reach $10 
million per year within 5 years. 

The Cooperative League is also acting under contract with AID, as 
an insurance consultant for the development of insurance cooperatives 
in Latin America. An insurance specialist is stationed in Lima, Peru. 
The Banco de la Vivienda is proceeding to make available a packaged 
mortgage life insurance, mortgage insurance, and fire insurance poficy 
developed by the specialist and the AID Housing Division. 

The league represents mostly farm, consumers' service and insurance 
cooperatives, with a membership of 15 million persons, The league 
and its members have conducted their own oversea cooperative 
programs for a number of years. 
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Total 

dollars 

obligated 

inefltet, 
fiscal year 


Actual 
expendi- 
tures, 
fiscal year 


Duration of contract 


Contract 
No. 




Type of project 


Beaming 


Termination 
date 


T.O. 

No. 




$429,835 

Open 

137,618 

412,000 

132,000 

4,500 

29,820 
3,435 
191,700 
31,700 
12,000 
34,600 


$114,057 

62,729 
310,812 
69,818 

8,404 

19,767 
8,264 

44,770 
4,990 
6,239 

15,662 


May 1962 

January 1963 

'juiie 1963V."IIII 

March 1963 

June 1964 

September 1964- 
October 1964.... 
January 1965 

iiiiidoiiiiiii": 

do 


December 1965.. 

Open 

October 1965.... 
do 

September 1964.. 

September 1965-. 

December 1964.. 

December 1965.. 

do 

do 

do 


lar-11 

csd-236 

csd-236 

csd-236 

csd-236 

csd-236 

csd-236 
csd-236 
csd-236 
csd-236 
csd-236 
csd-236 




Worldwide agreement 

Project director and stafl — 

Bcnador, ofnanlBing 


. 

4 

5 


Africa regional survey and 
evaluation 


7 


Bcoador, production credit 

lipAHfkllRt. 


8 


NB8A feasibiUty survey 

LA regional offloe. . 


9 
11 


Venezuela 


12 


Boliva 


13 


Colombia 


14 






TotaL 


1,419,208 


644,007 















CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The Credit Union National Association is prepared, under its 
contract with AID, to furnish technical assistance within the terms 
of the agreement to any country in the free world which is interested 
in starting a credit umon program. Until this year AID operations 
have been confined to Latin America. The first project there was 
started in 1962. A program now is being developed for Africa. 
Forming self-sustaining, dues-supported systems oi credit unions 
takes an average of 5 years. 

There are 1,743 credit unions with 510,756 members and savings 
of $24.6 million in 12 Latin American countries. AID has provid^ 
assistance in Venezuela, Brazil, Colombia, BoUvia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Eica, Panama, Nicaragua, and El 
Salvador. The goal for these countries is 4,500 credit unions by 
1970. Nearly 3,000 Latin American leaders and organizers have 
received training at the Latin American Regional Credit Union 
Training Center in Lima, Peru. 

In fiscal year 1965 the number of credit unions increased from 1,094 
to 1,743, membership from 386,000 to 510,000, and savings from 
$13,138,536 equivalent to $24,585,093. Loans for the year exceeded 
$24 million, making the cumulative total of loans $60 million since 
1962. The project has raised $25 in new capital for each $1 of 
tedbnical assistance provided by AID. 

Worldwide development took on new dimensions in 1954 when 
CUNA established its World Extension Department to help other 
countries start credit unions. There are now credit unions in 70 
countries. The emphasis on training and education has spread the 
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influence of these mutual thrift organizations beyond that of thrift 
and accumulating indigenous capital, to encouraging organization 
of other cooperatives. 

Feasibility surveys have been made in Ethiopia, Sudan, Nigeria, 
Tunisia, Sierra Leone, India, and Pakistan. The average in-country 
mission-funded cost is $50,000 with central supervision and back 
stopping funded regionally. The cost of the Latin America program 
is approximately $962,000. 

Farmers Educational and Coopbrativb Union op America (NFU) 
Contracted projects operative during fiscal year 1965 



Type of project 



Total 

dollars 
obligated 
for con- 
tracts in 

effect, 

fiscal 
year 1965 



Actual 
expendi- 
tures, 



year 
1965 



Duration of contracts 



Beginning date 



Termination 
date 



Contract 
No. 



T.O. 
No. 



Cooperative training and 
supervision: Paris and Da- 
homey 

Worldwide agreement 

Project director and staff 

Tunisia, cooperative con- 
sultant 

Afro-Asian rural redevelop- 
ment, India - 

Uganda, agricultural coopera- 
tive leadership training 

Kenya, as^cultural and co- 
operative leadership train- 
ing. 

Liberia, survey 

Philippines, agricultural co- 
operative leaaership. 

Alncan coordinator 

LA agricultural and coopera- 
tive leadership training: 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ven- 
ezuela. 

Total 



$175, 288 
Open 
82,000 

22,930 

53,193 

422,552 
422,552 



9,514 
135,000 

55,000 
433,127 



$167, 672 



56,648 

7,914 

26,133 

48,063 
48,063 



875 
3,913 

3 

130,684 



May 1962.. 

Open 

April 1963.. 

July 1964... 

June 1964.. 



January 1964. 
do 



November 1964. 
February 1965- 



October 1965... 
December 1965. 

July 1965 

June 1966 



May 1967. 
do 



Open- 
Open. 



June 1965.. 
June 1962.. 



June 1967 

December 1965. 



afir-7 
C8d-255 
C8d-255 

csd-255 

csd-255 

csd-255 
csd-255 



C8d-255 
csd-255 



C8d-255 
la-23 



1,657,255 



451,489 



10 



FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA 

The National Farmers Union agreement with AID is to assist in 
securing competent personnel for rural cooperative projects abroad, 
develop cooperative leadership and to provide teachers and training 
facilities for cooperative classes. The contract is held in behalf of the 
U.S. members of the International Federation of Agricultm^e Pro- 
ducers which has membership in 32 countries. The U.S. members are 
the National Coxmcil of Farmer Cooperatives, representing most of 
the commodity cooperatives in the United States, the National 
Grange, oldest of the U.S. general farm organizations, and the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, with extensive cooperative affiliates in the 
Great Plains region. 

The projects are carried out under Latin American region and 
worldwide agreements. The U.S. organizations and the foreign farm 
organizations are prepared to furnish technicians and consultants 
upon the request of AID. The advisory committee to the National 
Farmers Union, composed of representatives of IFAP, Food and 
Agriculture Organization and International Labor Organization of the 
United Nations, meets annually. 
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Regional and country projects have been established to train people 
for cooperative positions and agricultural leadership ii Africa, Latin 
America, and the F»r East. The Farmers Union has assigned agricul- 
tural and cooperative specialists to Kenya, Uganda, Dahomey, 
Tunisia, and India. It has held hundreds of local cooperative meet- 
ings and conducted leadership seminars in Uganda, Kenya, and 
Tunisia. It has made evaluation studies to determine the feasibility 
of livestock and grain marketing cooperatives in Ecuador. U.S. 
training teams have helped to coordinate cooperative rural work in 
Latin America. A third group of 83 Latin American f airm people was 
invited from BoUvia, Colombia, Peru, Chile, and Venezuela to live 
with farm people in the United States. This group spent 3 months on 
U.S. farms, learning about agriculture, community life, and coop- 
eratives, and 2 months in classes at Jamestown College in North 
Dakota, and the International Cooperative Training Center at the 
University of Wisconsin. This project's main purpose is to develop 
community leadership for campesinos organizations, particularly as 
land reform and resettlement go into effect. 

The Farmers Union furnished a technical cooperative specialist to 
the Afro-Asian Rural Reconstruction Organization. This Organiza- 
tion with a membership of more than a score of Asian and African 
countries is concerned with the development of independent coopera- 
tive organizations and farm organizations. 

Currently the Farmers Union is sending cooperative and credit 
speciaUsts, organizers and teachers, to Uganda, Kenya, the PhiUp- 
mnes and is reviewing with AID opportunities for giving assistance in 
Korea, Vietnam, Tunisia, Ethiopia, Liberia, and Nigeria. 

Fund for International Cooperative Development (FICD) 
Contracted projects operative during fiscal year 1965 





Total dollars 
obligated 

for contracts 
in effect, 
fiscal year 


Actual ex- 

penditures, 

fiscal year 

1065 


Duration 




Type of project 


Beginning 


Termination 
date 


Contract 
No. 


Strengthening of the Latin 
America cooperative financing 
system (total) - - 


$484,000 


$120,000 


May 1964.... 


May 1966.... 


AID/la-188. 







FUND FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

The Fund for International Cooperative Development has under- 
taken to assist the Latin American cooperative movement to build a 
strong, viable cooperative financing system in Latin America. Thia 
objective is being approached by the simultaneous pursuit of two 
related targets: 

(1) Assistance in the organization, rationalization, and opera- 
tion of banks for cooperatives to be located within countries of 
Latin America rea nesting assistance from the program, which 
are designed to fill the needs of all quaUfied cooperatives; and 

(2) Assistance in the organization and operation of a central 
finance institution called the Inter- American Cooperative Finance 
Development Society, known to the Latin Amencans by the first 
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letters of the Spanish name, SIDEFCOOP. SIDEFCOOP will 
be owned by the cooperatives and cooperative finance institutions 
in Latin America. The functions of SIDEFCOOP will be, in 
addition to a broad range of financial functions (other than loans), 
the provision of supervision, the setting of standards, and the 
dispensing of technical assistance to the member banks. 

/. Bank development ^program 

A. Ecuador: The Banco Cooperatives Del Ecuador was formally 
opened in December of 1964, first accepted loan applications on April 1, 
1965, and made its first loan in early May of 1965. H. F. StricHand, 
retired general manager of the Utica Grain Cooperative in Champaign, 
m., and a former business analyst with the St. Louis Bank for Cooper- 
atives, is in Ecuador as adviser to the Bank and is imder contract 
with our program to remain there at least until September of 1966. 

B. Argentina: The Banco Cooperation Agrario Argentine opened 
early in Jime of 1965. FICD assisted this bank by sending James 
Pitts, comptroller of the Farm Credit Administration, and Earl 
Eattredge, also of the Farm Credit Administration, for a short period 
of time to advise the bank officials on the administration and organiza- 
tion of the bank. 

C. Uruguay: FICD has withdrawn its considtant. Prank B. Ward, 
a retired regional chief bank examiner for the Farm Credit System, 
from Banco de Produccion y Consume. The Bank in now closed, and 
the AID loan of $2.4 million has been canceled. 

D. Chile: The AID loan to the Institute de Finciamiento Coopera- 
tive was approved by AID in early June 1965, on the basis of mfor- 
mation submitted by the bank's organization committee, who were 
assisted by W. J. McAnnelly, retired president of the Houston Bajik 
for Cooperatives, until his recent death. The bank expects to begin 
operations in the near future. 

E. Colombia: The FICD program provided David M. Hardy, 
retired president of the St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives, to assist the 
organizmg committee of a cooperative bank in Colombia. His report 
to the AID mission on the feasibility of the bank is now complete and 
ready for implementation. 

F. Dorninican Republic: FICD provided, at the request of the 
AID mission and of a group of cooperative leaders in the Dominican 
Republic, a team of two cooperative banking experts; Ivy W. Duggan, 
former Governor of the Farm Credit Administration and agricultural 
attache to Spain, and John Roddey Edwards, a retired resident bank 
examiner for the Farm Credit System. They were evacuated at the 
outbreak of hostilities in April 1965 and at present are awaiting the 
opportunity to return. 

G. FICD has also had some contact, and is awaiting formal pro- 
posals from, Brazil, Venezuela, Panama, BoUvia, and British Guiana. 
In Peru, the basic study has been completed by the Checchi Co. and 
was submitted to AID m September of 1963. FICD has been asked 
by the AID mission to furnish a cooperative finance expert to assist in 
the implementation of this report, and to assist in the formation of a 
cooperative finance institute. 
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//. Cmtrdl Finance InstituHan (IIFCOOP) 

The decision has been made to incorporate IIFCOOP in the State 
of Delaware as a supervisory, technical assistance, and promotion body, 
leaving outside of its charter for the present any financial fxmctions. 
A board of directors meeting was held in Washington June 29 to July 
2 to discuss aspects of this decision, and to come to an agreement wim 
respect to certain details of organization and operation. 

Foundation for Cooperative Housing (FCH) 
Contracted projects operative during fiscal year 1965 



Type of project 



Total 
dQUaia 

tracts In 
effect* 
fiscal 

year IMS 



Actual 

tures, 
Oscal 
year 
t96S 



Doratloa ol contracts 



Beginolng date 



TennJnatfon 
date 



Contfact 
No. 



T.O. 
No, 



Worldwide housltig . . , „ . 

LA regional tiousmg study 

LA ooordiuator and sta^,-^,-. 
Worldwide coordinator and 
Btaf!. 

LA regional training.. 

Central America aad Fefiasia 

Peru ^ — — . 

Honduras -_^_,._. 

Jamaica-^,- „,^..^._— .^-. 

CJolombla - — ^ . ,,*- . * ^, 

BratU — — — 

Argentina — . ^_. 

Mexico , — ..... 

Nicaragua ^.^ - 

BoUvla- _ _ _* , .. 

Colombia- — - — - . 

Faoama^..,^.,— «. ^_. 

Nlcaraffua.,..--. ._.. 

Oentral America and Panama 
Bi^l« - 

Tirtal—- .— — . 



Open 

152.060 
219, 723 

381,000 

i6,30Q 

1^000 
38,005 
7. BOO 
4fl^000 
1A,0Q0 

i^coo 

23^387 
80,000 
82,500 
30.000 
£0,000 

eaooo 



|lfi,4fi7 
66,531 
67,084 

126^ 05^ 
3Q,6S6 
12,33Q 
ft, 7*5 
9,000 
5,187 
TpSOO 
14,9134 

lusao 

a, 700 

17,691 

12,853 

13,000 









Julie 1903 „ 
May 1963., 

Junel963„ 



do..„_ 

August lD6a„,., 

September IBOa.^ 
,„..dO— , 

March 1964 

,-,.-do „, 

Jnne 1964 .... 

Julyl9d4„,,-„ 

Jnna 1964 

Julyl&64,.,..„ 



Open-—* ,__. 

December 1906, 

May 1987 , 

December 1905, 



..._.do . 

September 190$. 
December 1966.. 
do ,. 

June 1966 

October 19a5_.,. 
September 1964,. 
e^ptember 1965.. 

May 1965 

October 1864. „, 



--,-do 

January 1965... 
April 19flfi„_.„ 

May 1965 

June 1965-. . 

.„..do„„.- 



December 1965, . 

Janunry 1967 

Aprtiieei 

December 1905. , 
Jane 1966.. ._.... 
December 1967. . 



csd-22 
cad-22 
csd-22 
C8d-'22 

ii6d-22 
csd--22 
cad-22 
03d'23 
csd-22 
csd-23 
csd-22 
C3d-22 
cad-Z2 
C8d-23 

csd-22 
csd-22 
CHd-22 
cad-22 
csd-22 
csd-22 



10 
11 

12 
13 
U 
16 
17 
18 
19 
2D 
21 
626- 
fl2-T 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



1,306^150 



419,19a 



FOUNDATION FOR COOPERATIVE HOUSING 

The Foundation for Cooperative Housing has a three-phase pro- 
gram to assist in homebnildmg: an office of coordination for technical 
assistance, a training course for sponsors, managers, and members of 
housing cooperatives, and a housmg program to develop a sustained 
volume of 5,000 cooperative housing units a year in a given country. 
Most of its emphasis has been on the first two phases, with eflPort 
concentrated in Latin America. The Foundation, however, has 
scheduled a survey of development opportunities in the other regions. 

Developments are awaited in Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, and Brazil 
in Latin America, as well as in Nigeria and other west African coun- 
tries. As an adjunct to sound home financing, setting up of auxiliary 
savings and loan associations, in connection with housing projects, 
is near completion in Peru and Colombia. 

The Foundation has developed general guidelines to assist the 
housing programs in the different countries under the provisions of a 
worldwide contract. A director and Latin American assistant were 
furnished under an agreement with the Foundation for Cooperative 
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Housing, Inc., a major U.S. organizer, builder, and manager of 
cooperative housing developments. This is a nonprofit operating 
arm of the Foundation. 

Contracts are in effect in Nicaragua, Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, 
Colombia, Jamaica, Honduras, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Panama. 

The primary work still is institution building and one of the most 
tangible results has been in the field of membership training. Among 
major seminars conducted by the Foimdation for Cooperative Housing 
during fiscal year 1965 were: 

(1) Argentina: Two 1-week training seminars were held in the cities 
of Rosario and Buenos Aires, Argentina, in August. One hundred and 
fifty leaders in the fields of cooperative housing, mortgage financing 
and co-op management participated. In Argentina, cooperative 
housing has a 50-year history of successful development. 

(2) Colombia: Long-term mortgage financing (similar to FHA in 
the United States), co-op organization and management and land 
planning sessions highlighted a 2-week training seminar in Bogota, 
Colombia, in November. Forty co-op representatives discussed with 
public and private housing and finance leaders the basic know-how 
necessary to implement the $10 million AID housing loan in Colombia. 
The sessions were held at the co-op training center, CINVA, on the 
campus of the National University. 

(3) Peru: 35 Peruvians, most of them representing trade union 
housing co-ops, met with FCH, CUNA, and CLUSA representatives 
in a training seminar in Lima, Peru, in December. In addition to 
financing, management, and organization problems, the discussions 
centered around the necessary steps to be taken by the Federation of 
Cooperative Housing in getting underway with the actual construction 
of the housing which is to be provided under the $6 million AID loan. 

(4) Regional Conference Unions, Guatemala City, in January 
1965: The Central American Institute for Social Studies also held its 
first training course on cooperatives. The conference on credit unions 
and the training course on cooperatives, held simultaneously in 
Guatemala City, were organized and sponsored by CUNA and 
USAID/Guatemala. The Foundation for Cooperative Housing par- 
ticipated in these two conferences. Its representative lectured on 
"Organization of Housing Cooperatives in Latin America and Other 
Parts of the World," "Financing Cooperative Housing," "Organiza- 
tion of Housing Cooperatives," and "Financing Housing Coopera- 
tives." Plans were made for a regional conference and workshop 
seminar on cooperative housing for Central America and Panama. 

(5) CINVA Labor Housing Seminar, Bogotd: Under the joint 
sponsorship of CINVA, the OAS and AIFLD a labor housing seminar 
was held at the CINVA center in March. At the request of OAS, 
FCH provided the services of a lecture and discussion leader of the 
subjects dealing with cooperative housing. Forty Latin Americans 
attended. 

(6) Inter-American Center, Loyola University, New Orleans: The 
Latin American Coordmator participated in the seminars on housing 
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held under the auspices of the Inter-American Seminar of Loyola 
University in March. Forty students from Latin America attended. 

(7) The Foundation for Cooperative Housing cosponsored First 
Regional Conference on Cooperative Housing for Central America 
and Panama: The Foundation for Cooperative Housing together with 
the Central American Bank for Economic Integration (CABEI) and 
the Guatemalan National Housing Institution (CIV) sponsored a 
conference on cooperative housing m Central America in Guatemala 
April 5 through 10. Representatives from each Central American 
country and Panama participated in the conference. 

Working sessions were started the first afternoon with more than 65 
participants. Representatives from AID, IDB, CUNA, CABEI, 
and FCH described existing and future programs that will provide 
ways to finance cooperative housing commimities in the region. 
Later sessions included presentations by FCH on cooperative housing 
organization, administration, and management as well as films and 
colored slide presentations on the planning and construction aspects 
of cooperative housing. 

International Coopbrativb Development Association 
CorUr acted projects operative during fiscal year 1966 





Total 

doUars 
obUgated 
for con- 
tracts in 

effect, 

fiscal 
year 1966 


Actual 
expendi- 
tures, 

year 
1065 


Duration of contracts 


Contract 
No. 




Type of project 




Termination 
date 


T.O. 
No. 


erative resources for assls- 


Open 
$112, 183 




Op 
June 30, 1964.... 


sn 
Jan. 16. 1966..-.. 


csd-683 
c8d-683 




Development of U.S. coop- 
erative resources for assis- 
tance ftbroad— 


$28,243 


1 






Total 


112,183 


28,243 









INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

The International Cooperative Development Association (ICDA) 
was incorporated by a groiip of U.S. cooperatives in June 1963, signed 
a contract with AID in June 1964, and commenced operations on 
Januarjr 15, 1965. Its first assignment was to examine waj^ for 
developing a "bank" of manpower and material resources for AID and 
its missions to use in the organization and development of cooperatives. 
ICDA seeks to mobilize the resources of U.S. cooperatives for providing 
technical assistance, equipment, personnel, and fijiancial aid for de- 
veloping cooperatives abroad, and to develop ways for encouraging 
partnership arrangements between U.S. cooperatives and those in 
developing countries on a private enterprise basis. 
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Intbbnational Coopbrativb Tbaininq Center (ICTC) 
Contracted projects operative during fiscal year 1965 





Total 
dollars 
obUgated 
for can- 
tracts Id 
effect^ 


Actual 
expendl* 

fiscal 
year 
196^ 


Duration of contracts 


Conti^act 
No. 




Type of project 


Boglnolnf dato 


date 


T.O. 
Now 


World^do Training Center 
for AID paiticipaata Bont 
to United States from 
obroBd. 

Worldwide reaeflrch nnd da- 


t;37aaiM 

Open 
56,000 


$134, S20 
38;77fi 


Juno 196i _. 

do- 

... do - . 


Beceinber 19BJ5.. 
Open . -. - 


cad-7 
csd-4e9 




vHlopmcnt program for 
coowrjjtlves. 
Woflawidw rewsarfjh and dfl- 


Jnnclfl6fl.,_.— 


1 


velopnwnt program for 
oooperatlvca. 






Total — _ 


425,650 


163,304 





INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE TRAINING CENTER 

International Cooperative Training Center at the University of 
Wisconsin was created under cooperative sponsorship in 1962. It is a 
part of the university, assisted with AID funds, although counsel is 
still provided by a 25-member cooperative advisory committee. 
The Center provides specialized and advanced cooperative training 
for participants sent to the United States from foreign countries. 
Durmg fiscal year 1965, 300 foreign students from 35 countries 
attended classes as part of their training in the United States. AID 
personnel, Peace Corps volxmteers and U.S. people preparing for work 
abroad also received training. It also arranges inservice training 
with U.S. cooperatives for foreign students. 

Among other duties under tne agreement, the Center's staflF has 
prepared a bibliography of cooperative material and periodicals, 

Sulmshed and distributed the International Cooperative Training 
oumal as a quarterly periodical, prepared and distributed a news- 
letter to former students, furnished material to former students and 
cooperative leaders and educators in the developing coimtries, and 
has established a cooperative library which already numbers several 
thousand volumes. Under its research and develoi)ment program, 
the Center has conducted research on cooperative training in Tunisia 
and on agricultural cooperatives in Argentina. It is prepared to 
evaluate cooperative training in developing countries and to assist 
developing countries in establishing new training centers and to 
strengthen existing centers. 
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National League op Insured Savings Associations (NLISA) 
Contracted projects operative during fiscal year 1965 





Total 

dollars 
obUgated 
for con- 
tracts in 

effect, 

fi.scal 
year 1965 


Actual 
expendi- 
tures, 
fiscal 
year 
1965 


Duration of contracts 


Contract 
No. 




Type of project 


Beginning date 


Termination 
date 


T.O. 
No. 


Worldwide agreement 


Open 
$86, 700 
69,950 

3,175 

1,980 




June 1963 

do 


Open 


csd-292 
csd-292 
csd-292 

csd-292 

csd-292 




Project director 


$25,838 
37,025 

2,562 

938 


October 1965-.-- 
Januaryl966 

August 1964 

October 1965...- 


1 


Peru savings and loan organi- 
zation. 

Brazil savings and loan 
survey. 

Nicaragua survey 


January 1964 

June 1964 

September 1964.. 


6 
13 
15 






Total 


161,805 


66,363 









NATIONAL LEAGUE OP INSURED SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 

The National League of Insured Savings Associations, representing 
U.S. savings and loan associations, has prepared legislation which has 
been adopted in seven Latin American countries: Chile, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Peru, and Venezuela, 
and two African coxmtries, Ethiopia and eastern Nigeria. 

During fiscal year 1965 the number of associations in the 9 countries 
increased from 73 to 88, and membership from 156,835 to 282,713, for 
a gain of 80 percent. Savings increased from $33.5 miUion to $81.5 
mUlion, a gain of 143 percent. More than 14,000 houses were financed 
and $83 million in new mortgages recorded. The cumulative total 
for loans is over $150 million and the number of homes financed is 
32,888. 

AID has provided financial help in the form of seed capital loans 
totaling approximately $50 million: $13 million to Chile; $2 million 
to Dominican Republic; $5 miUion to Ecuador; $7.5 million to Peru; 
$10 million to Venezuela; and $10 million to the Caribbean countries. 
There also has been assistance from the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 

The first Inter-American Savings and Loan Conference in Lima, 
Peru, in 1963 brought together representatives of 19 countries and did 
much to stimulate further growth of the associations. A second 
conference was held in Santiago, Chile, in January 1964 and the third 
was held in Quito, Ecuador, in March 1965. 

The importance of the program, in addition to mobilization of local 
capital, is that it has established a new pattern of savings and also 
has been a strong influence in lowering mortgage interest rates, re- 
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ducing the size of downpayments and extending the length of mortgage 
terms. These improvements have made homeownership more ac- 
cessible to the growing member of lower- and middle-income families. 
AID has also been assisted by NLISA in the establishment of a 
savings and loan association in Ethiopia, which now is making its 
first loans on new homes. There is strong government and private 
interest in establishing savings and loan associations in a number of 
other developing countries, particularly Nigeria, Pakistan, and Iran 
where efforts are being made to link them closely with self-help and 
cooperative developments. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Association (NRECA) 

Contracted projects operative during fiscal year 1965 





Total 
dollars 
obligated 
for t:oii- 
tracta in 
eHect— 
fiacal 
year 1965 


Actunl 

B spend!- 

lures, 

Jiscal 


Duration of contrecls 


Conttaet 
No, 




Type of project 


BgiglniUng date 


Teriiiinal 
datQ 


T.O. 
No. 


Worldwide aBreeiutint 


Open 

18,000 
137,700 

£3,700 
53,000 
6,CM)0 
a 500 

9,255 

3<^000 

3,562 
63,750 

18,550 

18,060 
10,520 

5.360 
2a 127 

a. 432 
36.500 

3.600 

ft 015 

e.5fl<i 

7fi.300 




Novembar 1962.. 
dd.. 

MaylQ63 

do. ,„_. 


Open. , - 


ead-22S 
csd-225 
Cfid-226 
C»d'225 

csd-225 
CBd-225 
C4d-225 
C3d-225 

CSd-22S 

C8d-225 

CSd-22fi 
CBd-225 

csd-225 
csd-S'JS 
esd-225 
rSd-2-,^5 
csd-225 
tsd-22S 
CBd-225 
(tsd-225 
c^d-225 
csd-225 
csd-2i^ 
csd-225 




Project, ntrector and st&ff 

Bolivia, pbaae^ 1, 11, III - 

La J. i n A mfir if # R ^vdmi 1 1 l5tra< 


.mi33 

i,206 
45,356 

34,226 

30,555 
663 

5, lis 
U283 

22, E^ 

11494 
4,133 

14,035 
7,333 
1513 

17,15ft 
1304 

27,723 
4, Mb 
2 AM 
6,727 

39,554 


Nowmber iiJ«5. 
l>ecember 1964^ 
May 1906.,...,.. 

July 1965.,, 

July IW?6.-..-... 

July 1904,- 

August 1964 

July 1064 

April I90a.„.-.. 

March 1965—-,, 
December 1965.. 

March 1965.-. - 
OcColierl964.... 
February 19«5.. - 
Janutify 1965,... 
November 1964.- 

Miiy I96.'i 

April 1965. 

September 1905.. 

May 1965.. 

June 1965 

July 1965..,. „„ 


1 
8 
9 


tion Eind staff. 
Nlciifiigtin, pbuee IV 


Jujifcl963, 

March 1064__.... 

April 1964 

.....do 

Miy lim..._.,.. 

April 1^64 .. 

Juiifll964. 

Jalyl964._ 

jTinE 1964- -....- 
September 1064-- 

:"::do:i-:"-"- 

do- 

November 1964.. 
.....do... 

Mart;hl9tiS 

do.;.- 

do-_-. 

April 1965 , 

do -..- 


13 


Ecuador, phiise IV ^ _ _ 


21 


Vef le^ue \}u phjise i 

IteseartihT State and local 
CUntTltmtioiis. 

Latin Americon nianagemcnt 
trtilnlnjr pro^rums, 

HesoflTch study of Lattn 
Ameriiiiu sfjcloecoiionilc 
impact In Colombta, Nic- 
QTiiBua, and Ecuador. 

Preparolion of motit^n pic^ 
tuTL- film. 

Brut 11 super vision of Organi- 
zation of Electric Cooperii- 
lives. 

Costa Rlpa, phjisesll^ III 

El SalTador, phase I 

Korea power suLrvey,,„^^-^^- 

Peru, phase 11 -.--- - - 


32 
23 

26 

26 

£7 
23 

29 
30 
31 
32 


Paraguay* phftse I -^^^^ 

Philippines pow^r surrfey. — 
African survev trln . . . 


33 
34 

a5 


VennEuHa, phages n and III.. 

FE-N ESA suTTcy trip ... 

Manugement tfoEnlng program. 

Sierra l^onc, pha^^ I_ . .-. 

Vietnani, phases 1, 11, and III. 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Total- . -^ .-.. 


770, 42C 


356, eK2 















NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

The developing countries of the world are predominantly agricul- 
tural economies and have a real need for electricity in the rural areas. 
The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association is enabled 
under its agreement with AID to organize and develop cooperative 
electrification, thus helping to initiate or sustain rural industries and 
community facilities in all of the developing countries of the free 
world. 
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Missions which have availed themselves of some phase of the 
program offered bjr AID under this open-end worldwide contract are 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, raraguay, Panama^ 
Peru, Sierra Leone, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Vietnam. 

NRECA is a private service organization which represents nearly 
1,000 U.S. rural electric cooperatives, public power districts, and 
public utility districts. Its service department offers management 
training programs. A staff of professional management consultants 
is prepared to work with individual electric systems on their internal 
operating problems. 

During the year NRECA has continued to provide a global co- 
ordinator and a Latin American administrator to coordinate the 
cooperative rural electrification assistance requested by AID in 
Washington and in host countries. 

Under various task orders it began or completed phase I country 
surveys of the possibilities of rural electric cooperatives in eight 
countries: Philippines, El Salvador, Korea, Paraguay, Sierra Leone, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Vietnam. Survey trips were made to other 
countries in Africa, Asia, and the Far East. Phase II and III activi- 
ties, the organization of electric cooperatives and feasibility studies 
for loan applications, were completed or xmderway in five countries: 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Peru, Venezuela, and Vietnam. AID in fiscal 
year 1965 approved a $3.3 million loan for Chile, a $3.2 million loan 
for Costa Rica, and loans for $600,000 and $650,000 for Ecuador. 
A $1.3 million loan for Colombia and a $400,000 loan for Nicaragua 
were made in 1964. Total AID commitments for all rural electric 
cooperative developments is $14 million. 

A full-time specialist for development and construction of electric 
systems began work in Brazil (men were already in Nicaragua and 
Ecuador), and arrangements are being made for fuU-time specialists 
in Colombia. A management institute was held in the United States 
for participants from Latin America, Africa, and India, as part of a 
3-month training course in rural electric cooperatives. 

The research study on the impact of rural electric cooperatives in 
the developing countries of Latin America was begun and has already 
developed many points of interest. 

Construction of rural electric systems was commenced in Nicaragua 
and Ecuador. A cooperative organization completed the first year of 
operation of a small system in Ecuador and the results exceeded 
expectations. 

A crash program for Vietnam was started with three survey teams 
arriving in the spring of fiscal jrear 1965 to select areas for several 
pilot rural electrification installations as part of the counterinsurgency 
program. Other power surveys were made in the Mekong Valley, to 
serve Vietnam, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia. The Vietnam rural 
electric pilot projects would cost between $4 and $5 million if carried 
out. 
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AID MISSION DOLLAR EXPENDITURES FOR COOPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1965 

Mission funded assistance for cooperative purposes, by countries 

[Sums do not include global or regional funding, or AID-controlled local currency, or food for peace. Public 

Law 480, generated funds] 

Latin America: 

Argentina $9, 000 

Bolivia i 60, 000 

Brazil 196,750 

British Guinea 

Chile 580,000 

Colombia 112,750 

Costa Rica 21,000 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 494, 000 

El Salvador 45, 000 

Guatemala 6,000 

Haiti 

Honduras 21,000 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 60, 000 

Panama 5, 000 

Paraguay 3, 000 

Peru 15,000 

Tobago, Trinidad, and West Indies 

Uruguay 20,000 

Venezuela 63, 750 

ROC AP — Republics of Central America and Panama 82, 250 

Total Latin America mission funds 1, 829, 250 

Total regional and global funds 3, 347, 508 

Africa: 

Algeria 

Cameroon 5, 000 

Chad 

Congo: 

Brazzaville 

L^opoldville 

Dahomey 15, 000 

Ethiopia 20, 000 

Gabon 

Ghana 20, 000 

Guinea 149,000 

Ivory Coast 

Kenya i 150, 000 

Liberia 61,000 

Malagasy Republic 

Mali, Republic of 

Malawi 18, 000 

Morocco 53, 500 

Niger 

Nigeria 345,500 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 10, 000 

Somali Republic 

1 Estimated. 

29 
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Mission funded assistance for cooperative purposes, by countries — Continued 

Africa — C ont inued 

Sudan $10,000 

Tanzania 88,000 

Togo 

Tunisia 46,000 

Uganda 145,000 

Upper Volta 

Zambia 15,000 

Total African mission funds 1, 151, 000 

Total African regional and global funds 402, 573 

Near East-South Asia: 

Afghanistan 

Cyprus 

Ceylon 

India 

Iran 20,000 

Jordan 177,800 

Israel 

Nepal 58,000 

Pakistan 20,000 

Turkey 10,000 

United Arab Republic, Egypt 20, 000 

Yemen 

Total Near East-South Asia mission funds 299, 300 

Total Near East-South Asia regional and global funds 193, 896 

Far East (7 countries) 

Burma 

China, Republic of (Taiwan) ^ 

Indonesia 

Korea 50,000 

Laos 

Philippines 10,000 

Thailand 

Vietnam i 100,000 

Total Far East mission funds 160,000 

Total Far East regional and global funds 167, 763 

Total mission funds 3,439,550 

Total regional and global funds 4, 111, 740 

Food for peace, Public Law 480, generated funds: 

Latin America 1,263,000 

Africa 190,000 

Far East 350,000 

Near East-South Asia 170, 000 

Total, Public Law 480 generated funds 1, 973, 000 

AID-cont rolled local currency dollar equivalents: 

Latin America 3,260,000 

Africa 460,000 

Far East 1,461,000 

Near East-South Asia 

Total AID local currency funds 5, 181,000 

Grand total for cooperative development 14, 704, 290 

i Estimated. 

s AID discontinued fiscal year 1066. 
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Latin America 

Summary of disbursements for fiscal year 1966 

Regional (including worldwide contracts) $3, 347, 508 

Missions 1, 829, 250 

Total 5, 176, 758 

(For summary of cooperative loans by Inter-American 
Development Bank see p. 123.) 

ARGENTINA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $9,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The cooperative movement is well developed throughout the 
country. There are 1,400 urban cooperatives with 2 million members 
and 1,372 agricultural cooperatives with 472,000 members. Agri- 
cultural cooperatives have the best opportunity for growth, although 
lack of credit is a serious obstacle to continued expansion in both 
rural and urban fields. 

AID is helping to make an overall evaluation of agricultural co- 
operatives in five specific projects involving agriculturS credit, rural 
development services, labor development, housing, and general 
training. 

The most significant developments during the year were the estab- 
lishment of the Banco Cooperative Agrario and the Institute for the 
Distribution of Cooperative Funds. The Agricultural Bank was 
oimded in 1964 under sponsorship of the Argentine National Federa- 
tion of Farmer Cooperatives, with a subscribed capital of $4 miOion. 
It began operations in June 1965. The Institute was organized to 
serve as a clearinghouse for more than 500 credit cooperatives. 

In Argentina, the agricultural cooperatives play a vital role in rural 
development by making farm supplies available to producers, marketing 
agricultural products and expanding the availability credit facilities. 
The housing cooperatives and savings and loan associations stimulate 
individual savings to build needed capital for housing purchase 
credits. Cooperatives have been producing more units per investment 
available. Both are compatible with the country's total development 
effort in attacking the present critical housing deficit. 

Most of the local cooperative organizations are affiliated with one or 
more national associations. Cooperativea Rosarina de Vivenda and 
Cooperativas de Vivenda (seminars), and the National Association, 
composed of 10 federations, are the best known. 

Inter-American Development Bank loans for cooperative projects 
included $30 million for union cooperative housing. 

Training in savings and loan operations, and in labor union par- 
ticipation in cooperatives, was provided in the United States for eight 
participants. Two other participants received training at the credit 
union center in Peru. Savings and loan seminars were conducted for 
nearly 200 local and regional officers and members of savings and 
loan societies. 
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The only cooperative assistance by other governments is a British 
training grant to an agricultural cooperative official to study coopera- 
tive finance in the United Kingdon. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provided cooperative service in Argentina 
during 1965 included AIFLD, CLUSA, FCH, and 
FICD. 

BOLIVIA 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $60,000, estimated, plus regional funded 

projects) 

AID mission assistance to cooperate-type programs has been 
supplemented by region-funded projects, which include developing 
an export market for Latin American handicraft products and training 
young farmers on U.S. farms to become community leaders. The 
mission's efforts are involved in assisting the Ministry of Agriculture 
to develop supervised credit, cooperatives, extension and demonstra- 
tion centers, marketing mechanisms, and similar institutions which are 
essential in order to increase agricultural production and reduce food 
imports. Cost of this project was estimated at $900,000 for fiscal 
year 1965. In order to get the program moving, AID has made a 
$3.7 million agricultiu'al credit loan. The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank has $10 million in active colonization and agricultural 
credit loans. 

The mission supported a foundation for cooperative housing contract 
project, at a cost of $19,000, to prepare proposed housing legislation 
and to organize small housing groups into an effective organization. 
There were 66 such groups, and most of them have been incorporated 
into 15 groups, with a membership of 1,573 families. Necessary new 
legislation has been drafted. A loan request has been submitted to 
the Inter-American Development Bank. A total of $3,420,000 is 
needed, of which $420,000 already has been raised by the people. A 
$1.2 million loan has been made by the Consejo Nacional de Vivienda 
(CONAVI), and $1.8 million more is required from external sources. 
When approved, this cooperative housing program will be in con- 
formity with the plans of the Secretaria Nacional de Planeamiento y 
Coordinacion, the Government planning agency. 

AID has been helping a number of Indian communities to organize 
local cooperative-type centers, Artesanias BoUvians, to handle handi- 
craft products made by local artisans. Bolivia is one of four countries 
in which this project is being carried out by the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., under AID contract. Local groups are being federated 
into a national cooperative, which will eventually be owned by the 
artisans. More than $1 million in handicraft products have been 
exported, and income of many of the participants increased. 

The National Farmers Union, under AID contract, is in its third 
year of training young Bolivian farmers on U.S. farms. On their 
return to homes, these young people have engaged in a wide range of 
community and cooperative activities, ranging from developing com- 
munity centers, building schools, wells, irrigation ditches and roads, 
to estabUshing cooperatives, training centers and schools, and heading 
a resettlement project. This program is part of a Latin American 
project which also embraces Chile, Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela. 
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Food-for-peace, Public Law 480, resources are being used to support 
12 community development projects, which involved the building of 
schools, farm-to-market roads, bridges, community centers, irrigation, 
and rural electrification facilities. The equivalent of $20,000 in AID- 
controUed local currency helped to establish the Artesanias Bolivians. 
Additional Public Law 480 resources could be used to expand the 
cooperative movement, consistent with the mission's existing priorities. 

Cooperatives with the best opportunity to grow are credit and 
marketing in agriculture, and housing in the cities. Although agri- 
cultural cooperatives are still relatively scarce, the few that have 
siu'vived offer hope that a sound cooperative movement can be 
established. AID assisted with 16 farm organizations with 1,700 
families, and helped organize a new local group. AID also helped to 
organize 2 industrial producers' cooperatives with 400 members. 

J our Bolivian participants are receiving special training in savings 
and loan administration through AID assistance. 

Other nations assisting cooperatives are Great Britain and West 
Germany. The British are helping in coffee processing and with 
marketing cooperatives, and are interested in the development of 
cacao and pyrethum. The Germans are providing scholarships. A 
good working relationship exists between all groups. The British 
adviser works closely with AID on what is practically an integrated 
program. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provided cooperative assistance in Bolivia 
during fiscal year 1965 included CLUSA, AIFLD, FICD, 
CUNA, NFU, FCH, and NRECA. 

BRAZIL 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $191,500, plus regional funded projects) 

AID assistance is involved, in one way or another, in practically 
every major cooperative activity. The cooperatives are looked on 
with growing favor as important instruments in helping to start a 
healthier grassroots economy among the people in the frontier and 
resettlement regions, as well as in the poverty pockets of the critical 
northeast area. 

American labor is prepared to step up its help to Brazilians in that 
region who are organizing argicultural labor and farmworkers and 
strengthening existing unions. They also are utilizing social projects 
to strengthen the country's democratic structure. Five hundred 
Brazilian labor leaders were trained in organizing housing, consumer 
credit and savings cooperatives as well as imions. Approximately 
$23 million is available in guarantee investments of AFL-CIO funds 
for cooperative housing. 

In addition to these efforts, AID has provided help in practically 
every state, from the poorest to the richest. In addition to foreign 
aid funds, the dollar equivalent of nearly $8 milUon in food-for-peace, 
Public Law 480, commodities have been used to feed people and build 
cooperatives, and AID-controUed local currency loans have stimulated 
homebuilding. 

AID-assisted cooperatives have contributed to the economic and 
social development of their communities in many ways. Some of the 
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cooperatives' objectives include: expanding production and improving 
handling and marketing of foods; establishing farm service centers; 
developing resettlement projects and new frontier colonies; creating 
new sources of rural credit; stimulating low-cost housing for low- 
income groups and self-help slum improvements; expanding crop 
diversification in several areas where monoculture predominates; 
reducing rural unemployment and underemployment; establishing 
new savings institutions; expanding cooperative and community 
development through labor unions; manufacturing of poultry equip- 
ment; employing an increasing number of rural technicians in 
extension-type programs; and improving local rural electrification 
services in the State of Sao Paulo. The incipient Vila Kennedy proj- 
ect will provide for an adult vocational training course. 

Among the most significant cooperative developments during the 
year were : creation of a national housing bank, which authorizes and 
encourages establishment of housing cooperatives; installation of a 
national cooperative training center at Campinas, in the State of 
Sao Paulo; organization of 30 housing cooperatives in the State of 
Minas Gerais, with 16,000 potential house buyers. The government 
of Minas Gerais will apply 20 percent of its tax revenues to this pro- 
gram. AID'S loan of 5 billion cruzeiros ($2.8 million), and new legis- 
lation for the National Bank for Cooperative Credit, will provide for 
a more direct participation of borrowing cooperatives in ownership 
and administration of the Bank. AID technical assistance was a 
major factor in this development. 

Inter-American Development Bank loans for cooperative projects 
included: $2.7 million for low-income farmers and their cooperatives, 
$20.5 million for low- and medium-income farmers and their coopera- 
tives (processed), $6.4 million for Caixa Economica do Estado de 
Minas Gerais to assist 156,000 low-income rural people and their 
cooperatives, and $2 million for Banco de Credito Agricola do Espirito 
Santo to assist 30,000 low-income rural people and their cooperatives. 

During the year help was provided to 67 farm cooperatives with 
50,000 members that were engaged in enterprises ranging from pro- 
duction and marketing to insurance, sales and credit. Assistance 
also was provided for 132 urban cooperatives, including 110 credit 
unions, with 65,000 members. Fifty of these cooperatives were 
organized during the year. Help was also given to industrial pro- 
ducers' cooperatives engaged in manufacturing and procurement, 
and in fishing and lumbering. The AID mission also assisted in the 
organization or development of the following regional and national 
cooperative associations: National Union of Cooperative Associations, 
Brazilian Cooperative Alliance, Union of Cooperatives of the State of 
SSo Paulo, Association of Cooperatives of Rio Grande do Sul, Central 
Cooperative of Coffee Producers of Mogiana, the three Central Produc- 
ers' Cooperatives of Sao Paulo, Rio de Najeiro and Belo Horizonte, the 
Cooperatives of America (Brazil region). Central Housing Cooperative 
of Minas Gerais, and the Eastern-Meridional Federation of Savings 
and Mutual Credit Cooperatives. 

Extensive use has been made of Public Law 480 food for peace to 
help cooperatives and related projects. The assistance to date has 
been of two kinds. The first involves the development of consumers' 
cooperatives at frontier settlements, through the use of Public Law 
480 title II commodities in ''grubstaking" projects. The food is 
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sold on a credit basis to members; the subsequent repayments become 
a cooperative "Special Fund/' whose expenditures are approved by 
USAID. Thus far, two colony cooperatives have been activated and 
registered. They are: 



Location 


Name of cooperative 


Members 


Food 
tons 


Program 
value 


Gleba Arinos, Mato Grosso.. 
Rio Ferro-.- _ 


Cooperative Agricola de Consumo 

de Gleba Arinos. 
Cooperativa Agricola 


180 
80 


203 
90 


$72,072 
31,928 









A council has been formed at Caceres Colony, Mato Grosso, and 
should be soon registered as a cooperative. The Public Law 480 pro- 
gram for this colony consists of 1,215 tons of foods valued at $374,750. 
Over 1,000 settler families participate. 

The second type of assistance consists of feed grain shipments to the 
active cooperatives listed in the chart below. The inamediate objec- 
tive of these projects is to improve milk, livestock, and poultry pro- 
duction through demonstrations, using these grains, or more effective 
production and marketing practices. Fimds from the sale of these 
feed grains are budgeted for the following purposes, as approved by 
USAID: 

1. Salaries of the technicians working with extension-type 
programs. 

2. Financing of inventories of supplies for sale to cooperative 
members. 

3. Capitalizing equipment for the use of cooperative members. 

4. Production loans to individual cooperative members. 

Cooperatives receiving Public Law 480 feed grain assistance 



Location 


Number of cooperatives 


Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 


Food 
pro- 
gram 
in tons 


Current 

funds 

generated 

(cruzeiros)' 


Current 

funds 

expended 

(cruzeiros)' 


Pelotas— RGS 


Conselho de 6 Cooperativas..... 

Secretariado de Acfio Social da 

Arquidiocese de Po6to Alegre. 

Cooperativa de Laticinfos 

Cooperativa A vicola . 


5,890 
180 

1,520 

506 

1,200 

10,600 
14,100 

380 
1,200 
7,606 


5,890 
1,860 

6,400 
6,700 
6,400 

4,000 
4,000 

2,150 
2,500 
12,000 


17.416.805 
21.76L352 

26.135.958 
15. 459. 634 
11. 911. 620 


10. 689. 502 


Cidade de Deus-RGS 


17.914.877 
10 396 219 


Fortaleza — Ceafa 


1. 263. 313 


Jacarepagua— Guanabara... . 
Ijuf— RGS 


Cooperativa de Agricultures e 

Criadores de Jacarepagu&. 
Cooperativa Triticola de Ijuf— - 
Cooperativa de Trigo de Santo 

Angelo, Filial de Santa Rosa. 
Cooperativa dos Avicultores e 

Suino-Cultores de S. Luis 

Ltda. 
Cooperativa Mista para o De- 

senvolvimento Agropecu&rio 

do Piauf. 
Conaelho de 5 Cooperativas 


2.743.198 


Santa Rosa — RGS _.. 






S. Luis — Maranhfto 






Teresina — Piauf 






Recife, Pemambuco 













» Approximate exchange rate $1-1,8.'')0 cruzeiros. 
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Food for peace/US AID Brazil has still a third category of coopera- 
tive and urban community development projects now in the final 
stages of programing. These are: 



Location 


Members 


Food program 




Tons 


Value 


Vilas Kennedy & Alianga, Guanabara 


6,000 
1,300 
1,500 


1,320 
914 
413 


$298,100 


Curitiba, Parana _.. 


207,986 


Vila da Barca, Bel6m, Par& 


119, 270 





The Vila Kennedy project will install a community bakery, using 
FFP commodities, products to be sold to 5,000 families living in 2 
adjoining new housing developments. Earnings will be applied in 
individual and group loans to cooperative members and lor adult 
vocational training courses. 

The Curitiba project provides for the formation of a municipal 
housing foundation which will administer the distribution of Public 
Law 480 title II commodities to 1,300 low-income employees of the 
municipality. Payments deducted from the salaries of these workers 
will finance 100 new low-cost housing units, and loans to homeowners 
participating in the project. It is contemplated that with the develop- 
ment of local administrative leadership, the foundation will eventually 
become a building and loan association. 

The Vila da Barca project will operate through an already existing 
cooperative organized by Redemptorist Fathers among the extremely 
poor population of a slum area in Bel6m. The project will provide 
''food for work" to cooperative members engaged in ''self-help" com- 
munity development projects planned by the cooperative. 

The following Public Law 480 local currency loans have been ap- 
proved for cooperative-type projects: 

1. In December 1964 USAID loaned a state savings bank ("Caixa 
Econdmica") in Belo Horizonte, State of Minas Gerais, 5 billion 
cruzeiros, one-half of which is earmarked for subloans to start hous- 
ing cooperatives and the balance to be employed as seed capital for a 
stateudde savings and loan program. The National Housing Bank of 
Brazil is providing a further loan of 5 billion cruzeiros. Most of this 
money has already been used to purchase building materials. The 
State of Minas Gerais contributes 20 percent of its tax revenues to 
this program. 

At present 30 cooperatives are in operation, numbering 16,000 
members. Some 900 houses have been completed and 4,100 are under 
construction. Plans envisage building 30,000 homes over the next 5 
years. 

More than 8,000 new savings accounts have been opened, with 
deposits totaling over $250,000 (cruzeiros equivalent). 

2. AID is supporting the National Housing Bank with a loan of 10 
billion cruzeiros from counterpart funds for a program of home con- 
struction. The Bank itself will provide three times this amount. 
It is estimated that about half of these funds will be applied in projects 
for construction of cooperative housing in seven metropolitan areas of 
Brazil. New Federal legislation in support of such low-cost housing 
cooperatives provides for "monetary correction" to offset depreciation 
of these savings for housing, and will facilitate discount mortgages. 
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3. A loan of 5 billion cruzeiros should be negotiated soon between 
AID and the American Institute for Free Labor Development, in 
cooperation with the National Housing Bank, to finance construction 
of 600 homes in Sao Paulo's industrial suburb of Sao Bernardo dos 
Campos, for members of labor union housing cooperatives. AIFLD 
is developing plans to undertake similar projects elsewhere in Brazil. 

4. In February of 1965, AID committed 100 million cruzeiros in 
loan fimds to support the activities of the Credit Union National 
Association (under AID/W contract) in Brazil. 

Other cooperative projects for which AID-controUed local currency 
was obligated include: The dollar equivalent of $41,666 for training 
programs and $5,733 for international transportation of a participant 
training group. 

The AID mission has indicated that more use could be made of 
Public Law 480 resources in assisting cooperative development by 
increased use of title II feed grains for livestock development; in- 
creased use of food for peace in 'Vork fronts" as partial wages to 
provide employment and undertake new rural development, slum 
improvement, and public works programs, and establishment of a 
loan fund with the National Bank for Cooperative Credit which 
would furnish capital financing to cooperatives. 

Cooperatives have received strong support from the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. Administration spokesmen have often verified this attitude 
in public statements. A National Institute for Agrarian Develop- 
ment (INDA) was established recently to help promote cooperatives. 
It has absorbed the former Cooperative Agency of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and maintains a good working relationship with AID. 

In fiscal year 1965 nine participants received U.S. training in co- 
operative operations, and studied the different types of cooperatives. 
Seventeen took part in the Inter-American Savings & Loan Con- 
ference in Quito, Ecuador. Ninety persons received local cooperative 
training, and 23 persons attended classes to become cooperative in- 
structors. 

Cooperative assistance has acquired an international climate in 
Brazil. Germany, Switzerland, Netherlands, and the Government 
of the Republic of China in Taiwan have assisted in agricultural 
production and processing cooperatives, in consumer organizations, 
marketing, and general community development. The Netherlands 
Government is assisting nine cooperative settlements of Dutch im- 
migrants. There is exchange of information among US AID, Swiss, 
German, and Dutch technicians assisting the Pindorama cooperative 
in Alagoas, and occasional contact between USAID technicians and 
several Dutch colonies. 

The American Institute for Free Labor Development applies its 
own funds and a portion of an annual regional AID grant of $300,000 
for w orldwide educational activities to maintain the Instituto Cultural 
do Trabalho in Sao Paulo, where training is offered for members of 
consumer and housing cooperatives. In 1965 the AIFLD loaned 
the equivalent of $10,000 to trade union consumer cooperatives in 
Santos, Juiz de Fora, Rio de Janeiro, and Recife, for office equipment 
and operating capital. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provided cooperative assistance in Brazil 
during fiscal year 1965 include FICD, AIFLD, CLUSA, 
CUNA, FCH, NLISA, and NRECA. 
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BRITISH GUIANA 

(AID cooperative expenditures, fiscal year 1965, not available) 

AID provided no direct assistance to cooperatives in this country 
during 1965. The Government of British Guiana, however, is in- 
terested in developing cooperatives. It has held discussions with 
representatives of U.S. cooperatives, and AID-con tract personnel 
engaged in cooperative work in other countries. Areas oi interest 
indude development of a cooperative insurance program, a proposed 
housing guarantee program, a survey to determine the feasibility for 
establishmg a bank for cooperatives, and participation in the Organi- 
zation of the Cooperatives of America. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance in British 
Guiana during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA 
and FICD. 

CHILE 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $580,000, plus regional funded projects) 

A private cooperative development bank (IFICOOP) to provide 
financial, technicial, and managerial services to Chile's cooperatives 
has been established under the Alliance for Progress with a $3,650,000 
AID loan. The loan is supplemented by the equivalent of $384,000 
from Chilean sources. 

Other major cooperative projects assisted by AID during the year 
included: $3.3 million loan to rural electric cooperatives, $5.5 million 
loan to savings and loan bank; $240,000 for rural cooperative develop- 
ment and assistance; $72,000 for technical training program of Coop- 
erative Education Institute; $189,000 for the Institute for Promotion 
of TECHO; and $25,000 for rural improvements. 

Inter-American Development Bank loans for cooperative projects 
included: $5 million for savings and loan system, second $5 million 
loan in 1965 for savings and loan system, $2 million for housing, $6.5 
million for supervised agricultural credit, $6,343,950 for colonization 
and cooperative development, and $600,000 for cooperative marketing. 

The AID mission in Chile believes that cooperatives can be the focal 

?>oints for organization of large numbers of small businessmen, workers, 
armers, and consumers, to defend and promote their interests, in- 
fluence oflBicial policy, compete with monopolistic influences in the 
economy, and gain common social and economic benefits. Their 
development can help promote private sector growth and stimulate 
institutional changes in the structure of the economy in line with 
Alliance ob j ectives. 

The greatest need for accelerated capital formation and investment 
is in the rural areas. There the imbalance of income distribution and 
institutional weaknesses are pronounced, and capital formation is low. 
Expanded production and a better standard of living will require not 
only agrarian reform and land tenure changes but also the develop- 
ment of commercial and cooperative production, marketing, credit, 
and consumer facilities. 

There is a large reservoir of underemployed and unemployed man- 
power living at a subsistence level in the cities. Similar commercial 
and cooperative production and marketing institutions are required 
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in low-income urban areas to improve distribution of needed commod- 
ities and to provide them at a lower price. 

The Frei administration envisages a social, political, and economic 
transformation in the situation of the lower income population. 
However, the low-income sector, particularly in the rural areas has, 
to date had little opportunity to participate in local government and 
community affairs. There is a weakness or absence of rural com- 
munity organization. There are no satisfactory channels through 
which the rural population can express its demands, through which 
reform can be adapted to local needs and desires, and through which 
the local population can join forces with national agencies to make 
required services more effective. While organized employees and 
industrial workers have considerable bargaining power, the low-in- 
come rural and urban interests have been left out of governing 
conferences. 

Whatever ultimate success cooperatives have in influencing ofiicial 
policy and obtaining increased social and economic benefits will 
depend, in the opinion of the mission, on their management and 
financing effectiveness in meeting the needs of members, and in the 
general strengthening of the cooperatives' position in the poUtical 
and economic framework of the country. Lack of trainmg and 
experience is the first problem to overcome, followed by estabUshing 
adequate capital and sound legislation. 

The Cooperative Development Bank is expected to be able to exploit 
new opportunities. Creation of the bank has been a priority mission 
goal for almost 4 years. It will continue to provide technical assist- 
ance, including services for 2 years of a U.S. cooperative bank expert. 
The bank should go far toward meeting the most pressing of the co- 
operative movement's needs for greater capital financing. The bank 
also will assist cooperatives in trying to provide improved marketing 
facilities and managerial skills. In normal operations, it will lend 
money to finance new facilities, agricultural production, and manage- 
ment assistance. Cooperatives in rural electrification, cattle raising, 
lumbering, farming, mining, fishing, and the marketing of essential 
commodities are included in the program. Currently, emphasis is 
directed at improving food distribution in the major metropohtan 
areas, and expanding urban marketing facilities. 

In addition to technical and fiscal assistance, the bank is authorized 
to conduct financial negotiations, administer trust funds, or represent 
national or foreign enterprises for the purpose of channeHng property 
or services to cooperatives. The underlying rationale for the bank, 
however, is its role as a mechanism to provide low-cost development 
credits to small and medium-sized private sector enterprises, thereby 
increasing private sector activity and entrepreneurial involvement in 
Chilean development. 

The need for such assistance and direction was dramatized in the 
near-failure of a small cooperative which AID helped put back on its 
feet. This cooperative of Mapuche Indians in a small community 
about 600 kilometers south of Santiago almost failed when its manager 
embezzled all of the funds. Although the cooperative is small in 
net worth and total membership, its collapse could have had reper- 
cussions throughout southern Chile, and especially among the Ma- 
puche Indians. Its collapse would have threatened the future of a 
number of small rural cooperatives. It is in a low-income area, where 
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the population has had little confidence in cooperatives due to a long 
history of failures. This situation highlighted the need for better 
management, better accounting and auditing techniques, and better 
financial supervision by both the Government and private organiza- 
tions. It placed a new value on the Cooperative Education Institute. 

About 3.8 million in escudos generated under fiscal year 1964 pro- 
gram loans are programed for support of fishing and land reform 
cooperatives. The mission is exploring the possibffity of using Public 
Law 480 resources more extensively in cooperative projects involving 
land reform, resettlement, and establishing cooperatives. If 104(g) 
funds should become available next year under the new Public Law 
480 agreement, it is possible that part of such funds could be used for 
credit programs for cooperatives through existing Government 
agencies. 

There are six Government departments which are involved with 
cooperatives. They function as best they can on limited budgets. 
AID enjoys excellent relations with all of them. 

Sixteen Chilean farmers, selected from the lower and middle income 
producers as promising leadership material, were in the group of 83 
Latin American agricultural workers who received cooperative and 
community development training in the United States under an 
arrangements with the National Farmers Union. 

Five other countries and the United Nations are also engaged in 
foreign assistance programs in Chile. There is an exchange of informa- 
tion through informal contacts, meetings, and through the United 
Nations surveys and publications detailing extensive bilateral and 
multilateral assistance to Chile. There has been no joint venture in 
assistance to cooperatives on the part of donor nations. 

The nature of the assistance being provided by other countries 
during fiscal year 1965 follows: 
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COLOMBIA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $112,750, plus regional funded projects) 

In Colombia the development of agricultural product marketing 
cooperatives, particulariy m connection with the Agrarian Reform 
Agency (INCORA), is of particular significance because they are 
reaching out to the lower income groups that need them most. They 
are now almost entirely without any adequate marketing services. 
The development is a new start at bringing self-help services to the 
rural areas. 

There is strong public support for cooperatives, but not much finan- 
cial assistance to the Supermtendente Nacional de Cooperativas has 
been forthcoming. There are four Government agencies in coopera- 
tive promotion — the Superintend en te, IISA, INCORA, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Some of the States of Colombia and some 
of the cities also have cooperative promotion programs. 

AID has assisted most of the Government programs, but particu- 
larly the National Associations of Cooperatives, ASCOOP, and 
UNCNAL. It has done so in the belief that it is necessary to build 
centralized organizations to service individual cooperatives, so that a 
national cooperative structure wiU continue when AID assistance is 
phased out. 

Cooperatives for which AID has provided assistance include agri- 
cultural production, marketing, purchasing, processing, breeding and 
services, multipurpose sales, electric, production credit and credit 
union, and general community assistance cooperatives. In the urban 
field its services included assistance to consumer retail and wholesale 
goods, insurance, housing, multipurpose retail, credit unions and 
savings and loan, speciaUzed training, cottage industry, small manu- 
facturing or procurement, and fishing and lumbering cooperatives. 

There are 24 farm cooperatives, with 3,200 members, of which 8 
were organized this year; 70 urban cooperatives with 70,000 members, 
of which 1 was organized in this year, and 2 industrial producers' 
cooperatives with 40 members. Most of them are organized or asso- 
ciated with Associacion Colombiana de Cooperativas (ASCOOP) 
and Union Cooperativa Nacional de Credito (UInCONAL). 

AID^s assistance seeks to fit cooperative projects into the country's 
total development efforts. The agricultural marketing cooperatives 
have helped the program of agrarian reform by improving the market- 
ing of products for local farmers. Credit cooperatives have helped 
small farmers in raising more and better crops. Consumer coopera- 
tives are pioneering in merchandising techniques that help hold down 
the cost of living for city people. Credit societies are also making 
limited credit available to members at low cost. 

Inter- American Development Bank loans for cooperative purposes 
in Colombia included: $7.5 million for housing, $2.5 million for 
housing, and $7 million for cooperatives as part of the agrarian 
reform project. 

The failure of retail consumer cooperatives belonging to employees 
of IN A has seriously impaired the cooperative prestige. Reasons 
for the failiu-e were overextension of credit, msufficient markup on 
merchandise, and poor management. 

While no use is made of Public Law 480, food-for-peace, commodities 
or AID-controUed local currency to assist cooperatives, it is possible 
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that as agricultural marketing and farm supply cooperatives are 
developed, more Public Law 480 resources can be used. 

One participant was trained in the United States to manage a 
credit union federation. General training in cooperatives was pro- 
vided for 2,270 community ofl&cers and members at 40 general credit 
union information meetings. Special courses were also held for 900 
persons in cooperative housing, accounting, and management. 

Other countries and international organizations assisting coopera- 
tives include West Germany, Sweden, Israel, Denmark, United 
Nations, and the Organization of American States. Most of the 
assistance is for scholarships abroad and training programs in Co- 
lombia. Representatives of the different countries maintain good 
relations among themselves and Colombian cooperative leaders. 
Frequent conferences are held. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provided cooperative assistance in Colombia 
during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA, CUNA, 
FCH, FICD, NFU, and NRECA. 

COSTA RICA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $21,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Cooperatives and related self-help projects have taken a new lease 
on life in this model Central American RepubUc. AID is actively 
assisting the Government of Costa Rica to meet the increased demand 
for electricity, better markets, and improved agricultural credit. 

Costa Rica has a fine record of poUtical and social development but 
its economic growth in recent years has lagged behind its annual 
population growth of 4.1 percent. The eruptions of Moimt Itazu and 
the heavy floods have seriously reduced coffee production and even 
made it necessary to import feed for dairy cattle. 

The Alliance for Progress through AID launched two major projects 
with $4 million in loans. One project is for a municipal wholesale 
produce market in San Jose. The other is a rural electric cooperative 
project, adding 502 miles of primary lines plus two auxiliary sub- 
stations and sufficient auxihary equipment to serve 7 percent of the 
population. 

Loans are being negotiated wdth the Inter-American Development 
and World Banks to finance low-cost housing, rural resettlement, 
modernization of communications, and further expansion of electric 
power. The Bank of Costa Rica's 42 rural credit boards, with seed 
capital provided by AID, now make 5,000 supervised credit loans 
annually. AID loans totaling $10 milHon will have been disbursed 
by the end of fiscal year 1966. Up to 20 percent of the amount is 
available for subloans to cooperatives and to provide credit for newly 
settled farmers. 

Inter-American Development Bank loans for cooperative purposes 
include $1 million for financing institutions involved in the production, 
processing, or marketing of products of agriculture and fish, and $1.3 
million for recolonization. 

The rural electric projects financed with a $3.3 million AID loan 
will cover 860 square miles, and serve as models for other areas faced 
with power shortages. Total cost of the project is $4,074,000. Ade- 
quate power at reasonable rates in the rural areas is linked to AID's 
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programs for farm-to-market roads, potable water supply, supervised 
agricultural credit, and rural health. The electric systems will belong 
to three privately owned cooperatives and the Costa Rican Institute 
of Electricity. 

A municipal, wholesale produce market, complete with modern 
refrigeration and packing rooms, is to be built in San Jose with a 
$650,000 AID loan. The market may ultimately be operated on a 
cooperative basis by the farmers. There is no wholesale market in 
the city at present. It is believed possible to improve health stand- 
ards, increase returns for farmers and merchants, even while lowering 
prices, by reducing food spoilage, that now costs as much as $360,000 
annually. 

The mission has helped train directors and employees of coopera- 
tives, develop member education programs, and prepare educational 
and training material. It assisted 22 agricultiu'al cooperatives, 
with 6,500 members, and 1 new local; 57 urban cooperatives, with 
12,000 members, and 6 new local groups; 2 industrial producers' 
cooperatives with 200 members, and 14 commercial cooperatives, 
with 4,000 members, and 3 new local groups. Savings and loan 
and credit union cooperatives have the greatest opportunity for 
rapid growth. There are 33 savings and loan cooperatives with 2,400 
members in the process of organization. The principal difficulty in 
developing cooperatives is lack of training and experience, followed 
by inadequate legislation, public indifference, and lack of credit. 

No use has been made of food for peace. Public Law 480, to help 
cooperatives, although a proposal has been made by the mission to 
^^grubstake" several resettlement projects. 

The outlook for the future continues to be more encouraging. 
After reduced activity for a period of years the Government is again 
actively stimulating cooperative organization. The Ministry of 
Labor, Land Reform Institute, and the National Bank of Costa Rica 
are interested in expanding cooperatives. The National Bank has 
worked closely with AID. Both the Bank and the Ministry of Labor 
cooperate closely with CUNA. Five participants have received 
cooperative training in the United States. The only other country 
providing cooperative assistance is Israel, which is advising the 
Ministry of Labor on the creation of a cooperative bank, in which 
workers will eventually provide the capital. Israel also has furnished 
scholarships for Costa Ricans. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provide cooperative assistance in Costa 
Rica during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA, 
CUNA, FCH, and NRECA. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

(AID cooperative expenditures, fiscal year 1965, not available) 

The '^post-revolutionary'' course of action for AID is unchanged 
from its original plans, although a sense of urgency has stepped up the 
timetable for projects. All of the special planning and new effort 
by AID sustain its original intent: ''to support the efforts of the 
Dominican Government to lay the foundations for a healthy|demo- 
cratic system that can produce a stable and orderly political 
evolution." 
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The major focus in the overall planning is directed at developing 
and supporting efforts to stimulate agricultural development, and in 
the process to develop human resources. If there is any shift in 
emphasis on cooperative development, it is likely to be in the direction 
of making greater use of their resources. U.S. assistance is forth- 
coming from labor organizations, cooperatives, and farm associations, 
although it is too early to determine how extensive this help will be 
under the AID program. The present needs are for low-cost housing, 
agricultural and urban credit, savings and loan associations, rural 
electrification, and cooperative marketing and supply organizations. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has made a $1.7 million 
loan for cooperative housing. 

An interesting sidelight on a cooperative development which has 
received local attention is the successful cooperative enterprise orga- 
nized by a group of skilled shoemakers, after being refused a wage 
increase by their employer. The cooperative, assisted by the Insti- 
tuto de DesarroUo y Credito Cooperativo, is reported to have flourished 
through the revolution, now has 61 members and assets of RD $52,292. 
It is looked on as a pace setter for organizing artisans and small groups 
of craftsmen into production units. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provided cooperative assistance in fiscal 
year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA and FICD. 

ECUADOR 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $494,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The cooperative development program in Ecuador is a basic part 
of USAID/Ecuador's assistance program toward the overall social 
and economic effort of the coimtry. Many Ecuadorean Government 
agencies are actively participating in the cooperative development 
movement, which is considered a basic part oi the national 10-year 
development plan. 

AID is providing technical assistance through its own staff and by 
contract arrangements with U.S. cooperative organizations such as the 
Credit Union National Association, the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, and the Cooperative League of the United 
States. Emphasis for the future is directed toward the development 
of agricultural cooperatives, expansion of rural electric cooperatives, 
and improved management of credit unions and savings and loan 
associations. 

The imique and successful mutual assistance Town Plans also utilize 
cooperative resources. AJl of these activities stress self-help com- 
munity development and private sector participation. 

The most significant cooperative development in 1965 was the 
establishment of the Banco de Cooperativas del Ecuador in Quinto 
as a tool to provide reasonable credit facilities for cooperative enter- 
prises, mostly for agricultural and artisan production. This bank is 
the first institution of its kind established in Latin America under the 
auspices of AID and within the scope of its inter-American coopera- 
tive bank development program. This program is undertaken in 
cooperation with the Fund for International Cooperative Develop- 
ment. The bank was capitalized with 99 members, the majority of 
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which are credit unions and agricultural cooperatives. Marketing, 
consumer, and transportation cooperatives are also represented. The 
cooperatives raised $30,000 capital, have received a contribution 
from the Government of Ecuador and a $1.2 million AID loan. The 
bank should be in full operation by mid- July 1965. 

The Santo Domingo Rural Electric Cooperative, Ecuador's first, 
was established in fiscal year 1964. It has been given a $650,000 
loan by AID to expand its capacity and service area, and a grant of 
$128,000 to finance the reconditioning of three 450-kilowatt generators 
donated from U.S. excess property stocks. The Kentucky Rural 
Electric Association donated materials valued at $91,000 to the 
cooperative. 

Subsequently, the Ecuador Institute of Electrification (INECEL) 
received a $1.6 million loan from AID and $8 myiion from the Export 
Import Bank, to carry out a $12 million project to plan and coordinate 
the country's power development program. The INECEL is an auton- 
omous agency of the Ecuadorean Government and is promoting the 
establishxnent of electric power companies and rural electric coopera- 
tives in communities that need power for agricultural and industrial 
development. The nine projects in the proposed expansion take in 
the cities of Esmeraldas, Dm*an, Rioamba, Quevedo, Balzar, Loja, 
the communities of the Santa Elena Peninsula, and the Provinces of 
Manabai and El Oro. 

AID was able to demonstrate during the year what town planning 
can create, at a relatively low cost, when whole communities are in- 
volved in projects that have a direct impact on the lives of the people. 
During fiscal year 1965 2 conamunitv projects and 5 special projects 
were completed, and 5 more town plans and 12 special projects were 
developed. Careful planning by AID, the Government of Ecuador 
and local authorities made it possible to make the most use of local 
resources to carry out a wide variety of projects, with assistance from 
AID, Peace Corps, and Voluntary Relief Services. The AID assist- 
ance consisted mostly of technical assistance, donations of excess 
property and Food for Peace, Public Law 480, title II commodities. 

In the towns of Esmeraldas and Guaranda, the people built a car- 
pentry cooperative, a cooperative refrigeration plant, mostly for 
fisheries, a cooperative municipal market, a medical center out-patient 
room, a Boystown training center, feeder roads to tap smaller farming 
communities, started leadership training, impoved the streets, and 
purchased modern street cleaning and fire protection equipment. 
There also were reforestation and soil conservation projects. 

In the towns of Cayambe and Pelileo, the people are digging an 
irrigation canal, expanding feeder roads, establishing carpentry and 
cannery cooperatives, developing a hemp industry, an industrial 
se^ving center and a municipal market, putting in a potable water 
supply and expanding soil conservation. Similar projects are planned 
for other towns. 

One project of special interest is the Centro de Reconversion, which 
plans to furnish machinery and equipment to farmers on a cooperative 
basis. 
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Extensive use ha.s been made of Public Law 480 to halp cooperatives. 
As already noted Public Law 480 funds have been used to assist farm- 
ers, artisans, fishermen and others through cooperatives which were 
developed as part of the Town Plan Projects. 

A loan for $110,000 dollar-equivalent from Public Law 480 generated 
funds was made to the Cooperative Bank in Ecuador for finaacing 
cooperative enterprises in short, medium, and long term loans. Use 
could be made of Public Law 480 resources to assist the National Credit 
UnioQ Federation to strengthen its production credit projects in rural 
areas where farmers are being encouraged to organize such associations. 

The main government agency in charge of cooperative programs is 
the Direccion Nacional de Cooperatas. It works closely with AID 
in all cooperative efforts. Measures have been taken to improve its 
effectiveness. In addition to this agency, the government is financially 
supporting the Cooperative Bank with the dollar equivalent of 
$78,000, for the first 3 years, at a rate of $26,000 per year. Govern- 
ment spokesmen also support cooperative development. 

Implementing the success of the community and mutual self-help 
projects is the training program which is being encouraged in a 
systematic rather than dramatic manner. More than 600 persons 
received training in the organization and management of cooperatives, 
and 7,500 attended short courses on the organization and management 
of credit unions. Four participants were selected to go to the United 
States for training in rural electric cooperative organization and 
management, and in the organization and management of farmers' 
cooperatives. 

The mission's assistance in cooperative development has utilized 
both direct-hire staff people and contracted specialists. The work 
included training directors and employees of cooperatives, assisting 
in preparing education programs, and educational and training 
material. During fiscal year 1965 the mission assisted 24 farmer 
cooperatives, with 1,500 members, including organizing 10 new groups, 
200 urban cooperatives with 20,000 members, including organizing 
25 new groups, and 16 industrial producers' cooperatives, with 180 
members, including organizing 4 new groups. 

The local cooperative organizations are being federated into the 
Credit Union National Federation, the National Housing Federation, 
or the Regional Transport Federation, for greater organizational 
strength and better planning of national programs. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has loaned $10.6 million 
for a cooperative housing project. 

Other assistance for cooperative-type projects was furnished by 
Israel, West Germany, OEA, United Nations, the Andean mission, 
and religious organizations assisting with agrarian reform programs. 
The assistance given by Israel and OEA has been for training students 
at the Agrarian Reform Institute. Total assistance is the equivalent 
of $90,000. There is some exchange of information among the 
different assisting groups, but no joint ventures. 

The U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID 
contract, which provided cooperative assistance in 
Ecuador during fiscal year 1965 m elude AIFLD, FICD, 
CLUSA, CUNA, FCH, and NRECA. 
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EL SALVADOR 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $45,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Cooperatives have proved to be an effective method for helping to 
establish services which are basic to the country's rural development. 
They have served, also, as stepping stones for other community 
developments. Credit unions, and multipurpose cooperatives which 
will eventually become farmer marketing centers, have the best 
opportunity for growth. 

A significant cooperative development took place in 1965. The 
Government's efforts at developing collective production were redi- 
rected so that cooperatives were able to furnish land leasing service 
and provide such production elements as seed, fertilizer, insecticides, 
fungicides, and spraying services for its farmer-members. The change 
has doubled the income of many farmers. 

Cooperatives borrowed $500,000 from the Government as the 
result of an AID loan made for that purpose. More use could be 
made of Public Law 480 food-for-peace resources as a source of loans 
for cooperative development, and to expand poultry and swine pro- 
duction. Cooperatives would furnish Public Law 480 commodities 
to members at cost, and use savings to accumulate capital in order to 
improve production and marketing services. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has made a $2 million loan 
for agricultural credit. 

Cooperative development is the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Labor and the Ministry of Agriculture. The latter works through 
ABC, which operates on a loan from AID and is placing emphasis on 
building cooperatives through its loan and supervising assistance 
program. 

Tnere are presently 57 agricultural cooperatives with 11,200 mem- 
bers, of which 6 were organized in 1965; 49 urban cooperatives with 
8,500 members, of which 35 were organized in 1965. AID has helped 
to train directors and employees, develop member education programs, 
and prepare educational and training material. 

The credit union program, conducted by CUNA under contract 
with AID, has been sharing in an excellent training program. On a 
budget of approximately $50,000 it has organized and conducted a 
school in cooperative management for 300 persons. 

The West German Government is helping to organize multipurpose 
agricultural cooperatives and savings and loan societies, through the 
Secretariado Social Inter-Diocesano, Seccion de Cooperativas. The 
pssistance is equivalent to $90,000. The society has organized 40 
informal cooperatives with 5,000 peasant members. The groups are 
unchartered because the society feels that the present commercial 
code tends to establish a corporation rather than a true cooperative 
society. 

The U.S. non-Government organizations, under con- 
tract with AID, which provided cooperative assistance 
during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA, 
CUNA, FCH, and NRECA. 
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GUATEMALA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $6,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Credit and technical assistance are among the greatest needs of 
the 300,000 operators of small farms. The Government of Guatemala 
cannot afford to provide the services they need on an individual 
basis. Cooperatives provide a means by which these services can be 
provided at a cost that may soon be within the means available to 
the Government. Credit unions, which are beginning to be estab- 
lished, can if properly developed and expanded, be of much assistance 
in helping farmers, as well as low-income urban families, get credit 
at a reasonable rate of interest. Interest rates of as high as 10 percent 
per month for credit are not unheard of for small loans. 

AID has helped cooperatives to train directors and employees, 
develop member education programs, and training material. It 
helped 41 farm cooperatives, with 4,800 members, including organizing 
10 new groups during the year; 6 urban cooperatives with 2,615 
members, and 1 industrial cooperative with 200 members. 

Inter-American Development Bank has made a $2.5 million loan 
for rural development. 

Presently, credit, marketing, and production, and handicraft co- 
operatives have the greatest opportunity for development. Under 
AID/W contract with CUNA, four trained organizers have been 
working on formation and operation of credit unions. About 40 
groups were organized in fiscal year 1965, with a family mem- 
bership of 1,516. It is anticipated 150 credit unions with a mem- 
bership of 37,500 will be organized by the end of 1968. Most local 
groups belong to the National Credit Union Federation of Guate- 
mala. 

There have been no serious reverses in recent years, although there 
are many inactive organizations, due mostly to lack of experienced 
leaders and informed membership. 

The Government strongly supports the formation of cooperatives, 
as is indicated by a new law, approved in 1965. This law provides for 
a National Federation of Cooperatives, and places the responsibility 
for them in the Ministry of Economy. There also is a cooperative 
section in the Ministry of Agriculture. Credit for agricultural co- 
operative operations is available from the Government-supervised 
Agricultural Credit Agency. 

No Public Law 480 food-for-paace resources have been used to help 
cooperatives or related projects such as agrarian reform, land resettle- 
ment or community development. 

Other countries which are assisting cooperatives are Belgium, 
Israel, and Germany. They are joined by AID in helping 100 farm- 
ers, who have donated mors than 10,000 man-days labor, to build an 
irrigation system in the Jocotan area. AID provided a tractor from 
excess materials for building roads and digging irrigation canals. 
The effort is a community project, but the farmers have not yet been 
organized into a formal cooperative. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID contract, 
which provided cooperative assistance in Guatemala 
during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA, CUNA 
and NRECA. 
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HONDURAS 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $21,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Credit unions are currently the most effective AID-assisted co- 
operative-type project underway in this country. Most of the 25 local 
organizations are located in rural areas. They have been making 
more credit available at reasonable rates of interest. A 5-year pro- 
jection of growth anticipates a 3.2-percent increase in real income to 
the people due to the credit union program. The 1-week training 
program conducted by CUNA, under contract with AID, was at- 
tended by 2,500 persons. There also has been extensive on-the-job 
training in credit imions. Three persons are in the United States 
taking courses in cooperative development and leadership. 

AID is also assisting multipurpose agricultural, consumer housing, 
credit, cottage industry, and consumer cooperatives. It has helped 68 
associations with 3,500 members, including organization of 35 new 
associations during the year. 

Lack of training and experience and a shortage of credit have ham- 
pered development of cooperatives. A fishing cooperative is in 
serious difficulty, primarily because of lack of education work and 
neglect of the self-help aspect of cooperative development. Con- 
siderable outside assistance was provided. No financial support was 
requred from the people it was created to assist. The resulting lack of 
involvement and interest among the people was a warning that trouble 
was ahead. 

AID has assisted in training directors and employees of coopera- 
tives, in developing education programs, and preparing educationa 
and training material. 

Thus far, no use has been made of PubHc Law 480 food for peace 
in cooperative-related projects, but a pilot project is scheduled for 
fiscal year 1966. Plan is to use food for work projects which would 
help cooperatives engage in community development activities. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has made a $2.5 million 
loan for rural development. 

The Honduras Government's principal center of cooperative ac- 
tivity is the Direccion de Fomento V. Cooperative It is attempting 
to unite all cooperative efforts in the country. The agency works 
closely with AID. 

West Germany and Great Britain are also assisting cooperatives. 
Their efforts, thus far have been limited to extending scholarships. 

U.S. non-Government •rganizations, under AID contract, 
which provided cooperative assistance in Honduras 
during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA, 
CUNA and FCH. 

NICARAGUA 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $60,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The AID mission reports that starting a cooperative enterprise 
frequently marked the first time the people in Nicaraguan communi- 
ties had ever engaged in organized effort to use self-help to help every- 
one. Once the people understood what they were doing, and as they 
saw that they would share in the benefits through cooperative effort, 
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they were quickly encouraged to develop new self-help community 
projects. 

A general cooperative law has been drafted and is expected to be 
acted on by the Nicaraguan Congress in 1965. AID works directly 
with the Cooperatives Division, National Planning Office, which 
actively supports cooperatives, and carries on education, organization 
and development in their behalf. The Cooperatives Section in the 
Ministry of Labor is primarily concerned with registration. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has loaned $2.5 million 
for assistance to low-income farmers and their cooperatives. 

Public Law 480, food for peace, commodities nave been used in 
connection with a self-help project in an agricultural colony where 
AID provided equipment and supplies, to build an adequate water 
system. Food was provided on a food-for-work basis during con- 
struction. On another self-help cooperative project, where an east 
coast community is hand-digging a small canal to complete an inland 
water route, food is being used in the same way. AID-controlled 
local currency was used for a small contract with the Foundation for 
Cooperative Housing to investigate self-help rural housing in the 
Siuna area. A demonstration house was built on the basis of the 
survey, which is to be incorporated in the findings of a national coop- 
eration housing study for overall implementation and financing. It 
may be possible to develop PubUc Law 480, title II feed grain projects 
in connection with the development of agricultural cooperatives. 

AID has assisted, through direct-hire personnel, in the training of 
directors and employees of cooperatives, in member education pro- 
grams, in preparation of educational and training materail, and in 
technical help. Assistance was provided for 54 agricultural produc- 
tion, marketing, purchasing, electric, and multipurpose cooperatives, 
as well as consumer retail, housing, credit union, transportation, and 
industrial fishing cooperatives. Direct assistance was provided 3 
farmer cooperatives with 808 members, with two new locals; 8 urban 
cooperatives with 727 members, and 2 new locals, and one new indus- 
trial cooperative with 25 members. 

The most significant cooperative development during the year was 
the Yali Agriculture Cooperative in the Department of Jinotega, a 
northern and rather isolated part of the country. After organizing a 
supply and marketing cooperative, the first additional concern of the 
members was for the improvement of health and sanitation. They 
met the requirements for having their community included in the 
rural mobile health program. The people are now raising funds for a 
small community health clinic building and a full-time doctor. The 
cooperative is also the moving force in building penetration and farm- 
to-market roads connecting several communities. 

The cooperative helped the community raise $3,000, pledge another 
$3,000, and encouraged another community to raise a similar amount, 
toward the first increment of roadbuUding. AID is investigating the 
possibility of furnishing U.S. excess road construction equipment 
through the special development activities project. 

The cooperative also sponsors a youth club, dedicated to the social 
and cultural improvement of youth through democratic principles. 

Seven participants are taking cooperative management training in 
the United States, and three are taking credit union training in a 
third country. In Nicaragua, 30 persons attended classes in consumer 
and transportation cooperatives, 142 in credit union and savings. 
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No other countries are assisting cooperatives. The Organization of 
American States has provided scholarships and offered courses in 
cooperative training. 

The U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID 
contract, which provided cooperative assistance in 
Nicaragua during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, 
CLUSA, CUNA, FCH, NLISA, and NRECA. 

MEXICO 
(AID cooperative expenditures, fiscal year 1965, not available) 

There is little opportunity for AID to work directly with Mexican 
cooperatives, although AID loans to central banking organizations 
or regional societies frequently benefit cooperative members. 

AID is indirectly associated with a project whereby 10,000 Mexican 
families who are members of the cooperative Cacao Producers Associa- 
tion, secured a $500,000 loan to equip a chocolate factory in Italy to 
handle their commodities. The Government of Italy also is assisting 
in this project. 

The total cooperative movement, however, is limited and not too 
effective in Mexico. The best opportunity for development is in 
farm production and marketing. One of the most significant develop- 
ments in 1965 was the consolidation of the producers' unions for cattle, 
cacao, and bananas in the State of Tabasco. 

AID made an additional $20 million available for supervised agri- 
cultm-al credit to supplement a $20 million loan made in 1962 to the 
Nacional Financiera, oflScial development bank. The new line of 
credit is administered by the Bancro de Mexico through the Livestock 
and Agricultural Development Fund (Fondo), a trust within the bank. 
Fondo in turn extends loans to 1,000 private banks serving farming 
communities. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has loaned $2.5 million 
for low-income farmers and their cooperatives, and $10 million for 
housing. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance in Mexico 
during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA and 
FCH. 

PANAMA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $5,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Cooperative development in this country is being sparked by a new 
display of interest by both the Government and the people, especially 
in the agricultural regions. Six agricultural producer cooperatives 
are now active. They are making a contribution to rural development, 
having been instrumental in increasing the quantity and quality of 
production, and in improving marketing facilities. 

Cooperative activities are centered in the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industries, with which AID is closely associated. It 
has assisted in training directors and employees of cooperatives, 
developing member education programs, preparing educational and 
training material, and in furnishing technical help. 
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In the process, AID has assisted in organization or development of 
5 farmer cooperatives with 50 members. In Panama it is diflScult to 
distinguish between a cooperative and credit unions, as they are all 
designated as cooperatives. There is a PAS A regional agreement with 
Credit Union National Association for providing training and organiz- 
ing assistance. The training is offered to all cooperative organizations. 

In the agricultural field there are two livestock producers' coopera- 
tives, one rice production cooperative, one fruit and vegetable coopera- 
tive, one coffee cooperative, and one fish marketing and processing 
cooperative. 

The cooperatives that presently have greatest opportunity for 
growth are production and marketing organizations. The most 
significant development during the year is the new cooperative abbatoir 
in Chiriqui Province. A French company negotiated a $1 million 
loan with the Cattlemen^s Cooperative of Chiriqui Province to build 
and equip the abbatoir. The French company is also interested in 
negotiating a loan for a fruit and vegetable production and marketing 
cooperative. There is talk of second cooperative abbatoir, but 
financing has not been made available, as of fiscal year 1965. 

There is a minimal amount of correspondence between USAID and 
the French, although USAID is interested in the abbatoir and its 
effect upon rural development. 

No Public Law 480 food-for-peace resources have been used to help 
cooperatives or related projects. Implementation of the agrarian 
reform law, however, is underway, and resettlement and commimity 
development is now under consideration. Public Law 480 commodi- 
ties may help to develop these programs. The most effective means 
probably would be to "grub stake" settlers. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has loaned $2.5 million 
for agrarian development. 

Four participants received AID assistance in training abroad to 
amiliarize themselves with credit union structure, management and 
organizing techniques. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID 
contract, which provided cooperative assistance during 
1965 mclude AIFLD, CLUSA, FICD, CUNA and 
FCH. 

PARAGUAY 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $3,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The AID mission has had no direct relationship with cooperative 
development, which has been almost negligible in this country. 
There are indications, however, that more assistance is coming from 
the Government of Paraguay, as well as from other countries and 
private organizations. 

A sign of a more favorable climate for cooperatives is the organiza- 
tion of 16 small production, marketing, and general-purpose co- 
operatives with a membership of 566 families in 1965. The National 
Development Bank is now disposed to loan money for the organization 
of cooperatives. 

Cooperative communities established by emigrants from Germany, 
Japan, Netherlands, and North America are being assisted by their 
countrymen. Assistance also comes from church organizations with 
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which some of the colonies are affiliated. One of the most successful 
communities is a thriving Mennonite colony. 

The growing importance of cooperatives in rural development and 
opening up new lands led the mission to add a cooperative adviser 
to its staff in July 1965. Use was made of Public Law 480, food for 
peace title III foodstuffs to ''grub stake'' 9,800 first-year settlers in 
the Paraguayan Government land settlement program. Many of the 
colonies began forming their own local cooperatives. They are being 
given technical assistance by AID. 

Inter-American Development Bank loans for cooperative purposes 
include $3.4 million for new housing, and $2.9 million to assist low 
income farmers and their cooperatives. 

The Government's Cooperative Section, in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, is limited by an inadequate budget and a two-man staff. 

U.S. non-GrOveminent organizations, under AID contract, 
which offered assistance in Paraguay during fiscal year 
1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA, and NRECA. 

PERU 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $15,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Cooperatives provide a means for organizing people at the lower 
socioeconomic levels in Peru, so they can benefit from, as well as con- 
tribute to the national development. So far as they are able to do 
this, cooperatives are making a real contribution to the well-being of 
this country. They are being encouraged to bring the benefits of 
social progress to the poor, because in Peru the social and economic 
disparities between a small minority and a large majority are extreme. 

The mission assists in training directors and employees of coopera- 
tives, in member education programs, and in preparing educational 
and training material, and providing technical help, mostly on a con- 
tract basis with U.S. cooperatives or universities. Assistance was 
provided for two new cooperatives, an agricultural association with 
2,500 members and a cottage industry group with 30 members. AID 
also was identified with 600 urban cooperatives, of which 102 are new 
groups, with 283,826 members. 

In the towns AID has helped to organize 8 central and 35 satellite 
cooperacion popular centers. Among the young campesinos in the 
country AID is helping to organize nonprofit, cooperative-type asso- 
ciacions campesino popular, so members can buy better seed, fertilizer, 
farm chemicals, farm equipment, and even machinery, at cost, to in- 
crease their production and improve their incomes. 

AID also works closely with cooperative federations, the three major 
ones being FECOVIPE, FEDECONSUMO CO-OPS, and MUNI- 
CIPALES FENACO-OPCRED. 

All types of cooperatives would have an opportunity to develop 
rapidly if they could overcome the present lack of trained and experi- 
enced leaders. Among the more significant developments during 1965 
was the organization of the Cooperativa Electrica Comunal del 
Centro del Peru, which now has 2,500 members. This cooperative 
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was developed under a National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion-AID contract. 

The housing cooperatives were in a rather disorganized state until 
the creation of ASINCO-OP, the savings and loan association for 
housing cooperatives, made a change for the better. Assistance to 
stimulate housing included an AID loan of $6 million, plus matching 
funds of the Government of Peru for $4 miUion for 1966 and 1967. 
This made it possible to expand the operation of ASINCO-OP. Other 
resources available are $14 million from the Banco de la Vivienda, 
and a $3 million proffered loan of AFL-CIO funds through the Ameri- 
can Institute for Free Labor Development. The 19 savings and loan 
associations have 21,000 members and have financed 2,710 new homes. 
Savings are now $18 million. 

Inter-American Development Bank loans for cooperative purposes 
included $1 million for savings and loan, another $1 million for a 
similar purpose, and $1 million for credit unions. 

Peru has an extensive credit union organization, well structured and 
with a central federation, which also assists in housing. Its significant 
contribution to date, however, has been to reach people at the lower 
economic levels, and to encourage them to save. These efforts, which 
combine assistance from AID, the missionary zeal of dedicated individ- 
uals and voluntary agencies, with help from the Government, have 
brought literally many thousands of people into the money economy 
and national life of the country. The training center for credit 
union programs in Lima attracts hundreds of students from all over 
Latin America. AID has assisted in sending delegates. These 
international conferences add an extra dimension to cooperative 
importance, the mission feels, because they demonstrate how coopera- 
tives stimulate new work among people of like interest in other 
countries, thereby strengthening the common bonds of freedom- 
loving people. 

Little use is made of Public Law 480, food for peace commodities 
for cooperatives or related projects. A feed grain cooperative project 
has been submitted to Washington for approval, but will not be 
acted on until fiscal year 1966. A $1 miUion Public Law 480 local 
currency loan was approved to finance the Villa Los Angeles Co- 
operative Housing project. More use could be made of Public 
Law 480 resources oy having funds available for loans to assist 
cooperative projects, perhaps made through existing cooperative 
credit institutions, or other mstitutions that provide financial assist- 
ance to cooperatives. 

The present administration strongly supports cooperatives. Every- 
one, from the President on down, has made public statements about 
the importance of cooperatives to the national economv. The 
National Institute of Cooperatives (INCOOP) was organized, by the 
Government to stimulate cooperative development. The cooperative 
law passed in 1965 is favorable to cooperative organizations. 

AID is aware of the importance of cooperative training. It assisted 
80 persons to receive training from the Foundation for Cooperative 
Housing under AID contract, 528 persons to receive training m credit 
union leadership, and 453 to receive cooperative training abroad. 
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Cooperative assistance is also being furnished by Israel, Sweden, 
and West Germany. Their principal effort is in consumer coopera- 
tives. Israel and a private German institution are also providing 
technical assistance for transportation cooperatives. Forbundt of 
Sweden is providing technical assistance through OCA to consumer 
cooperatives. The recent Savings and Loan Conference in Quito, 
Ecuador, was an opportunity for Peruvian delegates to share infor- 
mation with people from various Latin American countries. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provided cooperative assistance in Peru 
during fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, CLUSA, CUNA, 
FCH, NFU, NLISA, and NRECA. 

URUGUAY 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $20,000, plus regional funded projects) 

There is a genuine need for a vigorous cooperative movement, 
especially in the marketing of agricultural products, but so far a limited 
understanding of cooperative principles by members and a lack of 
qualified people at the management level have not permitted the 
movement to prosper. 

The Government of Uruguay is sympathetic to the development of 
cooperatives. Existing laws have provided many consumer and agri- 
cultural cooperatives with a tax incentive. If the agricultural coop- 
eratives can manage the marketing, and especially the exporting, of 
wool, meat and grain, the tax benefits could provide the necessary 
incentive to boost production of these commodities. So far, however, 
too many cooperatives have been organized witn little understanding 
by members of cooperative principles. This, when coupled with a 
dearth of qualified managers, has impaired healthy growth. 

Currently cooperatives with the best opportunity for development 
are those engaged in handling milk, peanuts and wool, and the export 
of wool. 

The most disastrous setback was the collapse of the Federacion 
Nacional de Cooperativas Agropecuarias, Ltda. (FENACOA), a 
national federation of 100 agricultural cooperatives. The probable 
reason for the failure was the lack of adherence to basic cooperative 
principles. 

Public Law 480 food for peace resources have not been used for 
cooperative development, and probably will not in the future. 

The Ministry mostly responsible for cooperatives is the Division de 
Cooperativas, Ministerio de Ganaderia y Agricultura, which serves as 
a control office, but provides no development assistance. It scruti- 
nizes the annual balance sheets of cooperatives. 

Cooperative assistance is also provided by Accion Internacional de 
DesarroUo Cooperative (ACINDECO), of Belguim, which conducts 
international training courses for Latin American cooperative leaders, 
through the Centro Cooperativo del Uruguay. Thirty participants 
attend this year's two-month course. 

The U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID 
contract, which provided cooperative assistance in 
Uruguay during 'fiscal year 1965 include AIFLD, 
CLUSA, and FICD. 
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VENEZUELA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $63,750, plus regional funded projects) 

AID is seeking to provide adequate assistance to expand consumers' 
cooperatives, help agricultural producers, and encourage rural elec- 
trification in the country. The most significant cooperative develop- 
ment has been the establishment of two pilot REA-type cooperatives, 
and the formation of an Inter- American Savings and liOan Association 
with members drawn from almost every Latin American country. 
Cooperatives with the greatest opportunity for development are rural 
electric and farmers' marketing and supply organizations. 

These activities fit neatly into the total development effort in Ven- 
ezuela. Rural electrification cooperatives can help overcome the 
lack of power which has been a limiting factor on development of 
interior towns and cities and has slowed mdustrial growth, especially 
of plants related to agricultural processing. Electric cooperatives 
can also stimulate marketing of farm produce by providing means for 
better grading and distribution of conunodities, and reducing spoilage. 
The establismnent of 2 REA-type cooperatives is providmg 10,200 
families with electricity on a 24-hour basis. 

In less than 3 years the savings and loan societies have accumulated 
Bs80 million and made 3,100 mortgage loans totaling Bsl,360 million. 
This rapid development of sayings and loan societies is contributing 
to an increase in the new housing inventory and private construction 
field. 

AID during the year assisted 18 farm cooperatives with 900 mem- 
bers, including 5 new local organizations; a savings and loan system 
with 28,000 members and 21 subsidiary systems; four industrial 
producers cooperatives with 520 members, mcluding 2 new groups; 
and 10 conunercial cooperatives with 3,500 members. The organiza- 
tion of the Consumers Cooperative Federation and the National 
Cooperative Bank have helped to strengthen the entire cooperative 
structure in the country. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has loaned $12.7 million 
for land settlement in Venezuela. 

AID helped to train directors and employees of cooperatives, 
develop education programs of the consumers' cooperative federation, 
and prepare educational and training material. 

Wider use of Public Law 480, title III, food-for-peace conunodities 
in cooperative projects, is being tested in several pilot projects. ^ If 
they are successful, title III may be used to augment seed capital 
loans to savings and loan organizations. 

The Government supports cooperatives. Cooperative legislation 
is being revised and improved. Cooperative activities are in the 
Ministry of Labor and the Ministry of Agriculture. AID has excellent 
working relations with both Ministries. The Ministry of Labor pro- 
vides reasonable assistance when requested. Agricultural coopera- 
tives, which are imder the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
suffer from lack of organization and poor planning. The operative 
heads of the Central Office of Savings and Loan and individual 
associations are capable and energetic. 

During 1965, 21 persons received on-farm training in the United 
States under a National Farmers Union contract. Fifty more 
received cooperative training in Venezuela, ij 

60-284—66 6 
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Other nations and organizations assisting cooperative projects 
include Organizacion Cooperativa Americana (OCA), Israel and 
United Nations (FAO). Assistance is provided for rural electric, 
consumer, marketing, and fisheries cooperatives, in the equivalent of 
$75,000. USAID and Peace Corps volunteers cooperate with OCA, 
FAO, and Israel. There are no joint ventures. Two FAO coopera- 
tive experts are attached to the National Planning Commission 
(CORDIPLAN). 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provided cooperative assistance in Venezue- 
la diuing fiscal year 1965 include FICD, AIFLD, 
CLUSA, NFU, and NRECA. 

REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA (rOCAP) 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $82,250, plus mission and regional funded 

projects) 

ROCAP's cooperative energies are devoted to funding the organi- 
zational work of Credit Union National Association (CUNA) and the 
Foundation for Cooperative Housing (FCH) in the Central American 
Republics. The objective is to eventually organize regional credit 
and housing federations in this block of republics, extending from 
Guatemala south to Panama. 

ROCAP pays the cost for a CUNA regional director and a country 
director for each of the Central American countries, and some regional 
conference costs, with USAID missions funding local incountry costs. 
A similar arrangement is made with FCH, under an ROCAP contract. 

From a viewpoint of most countries in Central America, credit 
unions and housing cooperatives have first priority in development. 
Marketing cooperatives are also being encouraged, but ROCAP 
is not now involved in this activity. 

CUNA organized 166 credit unions, in addition to giving assistance 
to those already established, in its first 9 months of operations in 
fiscal year 1965. This was accomplished with limited facilities, 
vehicles, and supplies. The FCH project has not accelerated at the 
rate of credit union activity, because greater leadtime is needed, 
but its development is favorable. 

ROCAP does not have access to Public Law 480, food-for-peace 
resources, but believes that they might be used to advantage in co- 
operative housing projects. Local generated fimds or commodities 
might be used for technical development teams to study and submit 
project applications, or as incentive resources to encourage private 
mvestors to develop low-cost cooperative housing. The resources 
might be used as seed capital to start credit unions and credit imion 
banks. These fimds also could be used for training and administra- 
tive support until the cooperatives and credit societies became self- 
supporting, thus accelerating their growth. 

The Council of Labor and Social Welfare (ODECA), composed of 
all the Labor Ministries in the Central American region, has given 
cooperatives a high priority in its development and integration plans. 

The National Bank and Agrarian Reform Institute have expressed 
interest in the development of an expanded supervised credit program. 

The Institute is preparing a loan application to establish such 
a regional program. 
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The second general cooperative seminar was concluded in June 
1965, with the presentation of diplomas to 40 persons interested in 
cooperatives. 

The Rural Electric Cooperative Association has purchased a site 
near Guatemala City, for regional headquarters and service facilities. 

The credit unions have conducted basic courses for 10 groups in- 
terested in organizing credit unions. 

ROCAP has no Imowledge of regionwide assistance given to the 
Central American countries by any country but the United States. 

For additional information see reports on Panama, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala. 

Africa 

Summary of disbursements for fiscal year 1965 

Regional (including worldwide contracts) $402, 573 

Missions ._ 1, 151, 000 

Total _ 1, 553, 573 

CAMEROON 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $5,000, plus regional funded projects) 

AID provided no direct help for cooperatives during fiscal year 
1965, but it plans to furnish assistance for a handicraft cooperative 
with 800 members, recently established by a Peace Corps volunteer. 
Assistance will include equipment valued at $4,000. AID provided 
fimds for several employees of the West Cameroon State Ministry of 
Cooperatives and Commimity Development to study in the United 
States. 

Lack of experienced personnel has been the most serious weakness 
of cooperatives in both east and west Cameroon, followed closely by 
lack of credit. Financial integrity of employees has also been a prob- 
lem among some cooperatives. 

There are coffee, banana, and cacao marketing cooperatives, but 
their success and scope of operations are extremely limited. Tempo- 
rary cooperative-type organizations were established in cacao pUot 
zones to use spraying equipment and disease control measures. No 
permanent organization, however, has been established. 

USAID believes that a multipurpose cooperative to assist in the 
producing, transporting, and selling of agricultural produce in urban 
centers could be a useful adjunct to AID's agricultural extension 
project. 

West Germany, France, and United Nations (ILO) have provided 
technical assistance and made recommendations for a cooperative 
program for the next 5-year plan (1966-70). 

DAHOMEY 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $15,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Dahomey is a small coastal country with few exploitable resources 
and a per capita GNP of only $60-70 per year. The Government 
considers increasing agricultural output to be the basic starting 
point for economic development. AID's small technical assistance 
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program is concentrated in agriculture, with additional activities in 
transportation, communications, and vocational educational. A 
cooperative training program, designed to reach people at the village 
level, as well as to instruct organizers and leaders at the agricultural 
school, was carried on by National Farmers Union under contract 
with AID. It was phased out this year. AID provided assistance 
to the Fisheries Service for the construction of facilities for bait 
storage and temporary storage of fish in two recently established 
fishing cooperatives. This is being used as an expanded extension 
program in fisheries. AID is preparing to assist in the establishment 
of two pilot cooperative villages next year. The pilot villages are 
planned to facilitate the use of modern equipment and methods 
which will increase production and which could not be utilized by 
Dahomean farmers on an individual basis. Israel agricultural ad- 
visers are assisting in establishing rural development centers, around 
which the cooperative villages will be located. 

The only U.S. non-Government organization, under 
AID contract, which provided cooperative assistance 
during fiscal year 1965 was NFU. 

ETHIOPIA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $20,000, plus funded regional projects) 

The cooperative movement is in its infancy in this country. There 
are only four registered agricultural cooperatives and one savings and 
loan society. The opportunity for growth, however, is wide open, and 
the time favorable for increased AID assistance. 

The Cooperative Department of the Ministry of National Com- 
munity Development has attempted to stimulate more interest in 
cooperative development by publishing articles in local newspapers. 
The current 5-year plan, wlucn makes special mention of cooperatives, 
has the support of the Emperor. 

The expansion of activities in the Ministry of National Community 
Development, and the personal iaterest of the Minister, are significant 
current developments. The Ministry has arranged to train some of its 
personnel in India and Ethiopia. It has stationed cooperative officials 
in an advisory position in newly developing rural cooperatives. 

The Government considers cooperatives are an important means of 
assisting rural agricultural development. Since the country is pri- 
marily rural and its present marketing system is primitive, agricultural 
marketing cooperatives have the best opportunity to develop. 

During the past year AID provided assistance to 4 agricultural co- 
operatives with 250 members, and a savings and loan society with 
1,000 members. While technical assistance for the savings and loan 
project ended in fiscal year 1964, AID continued to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. It provided funds for a participant in the United 
States and another at a third- country conference. 

Support of cooperatives was a secondary, but valuable, function of 
the OMahoma State University contract team, engaged in agricultural 
education and research. A survey team from National Farmers Union 
investigated the possibilities of expanding and improving cooperative 
services. It found conditions favorable for several new coffee and grain 
marketing cooperatives. 
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Public Law 480 food-for-peace resources have been used primarily 
for reforestation, and the construction of community roads and dams. 
There is opportunity to use these resources, especially Public Law 
480 local currency loans, to support the mechanism for extending 
small-scale credit to cooperative societies. 

Other nations which have provided cooperative assistance include 
India, Israel, and Yugoslavia. India furnished guidance and training 
on cooperative techniques. Israel is assisting agricultural and credit 
cooperatives. Yugoslavia has developed huge cooperative farms, 
which are better defined as state farms with workers drawing salaries 
from the Government. There is some question as to how successful 
these farmers have been. The services furnished by these countries 
amounted to approximately $50,000. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which were in Ethiopia during fiscal year 1965 
include CUNA, NLISA, NFU, and FCH. 

GHANA 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $20,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The Government of Ghana relies upon cooperatives as a vehicle for 
developing its agriculture. Thus, the greatest opportunity for 
growth is in agricultural production, marketing, and credit. As of 
November 1964, there were 1,277 farmer cooperatives. They were 
mostly in the cacao producing areas. They are registered under the 
laws of Ghana. 

By U.S. definition, however, these organizations do not qualify as 
cooperatives. Moreover, this movement has not inspired widespread 
support from producers. This is because it is centrally controlled 
and fails to make adequate preparations for membership participation 
in planning, training, and control. Control is vested in the United 
Ghana Farmers Council Cooperative. The members have no vote 
in the operation of their cooperative, no financial responsibility, and 
do not share in earnings derived from the sale of their commodities. 

The newly created Minister of Cooperatives Development is en- 
deavoring to promote legislation to establish a cooperative movement 
based upon voluntary, democratic principles. It is hoped this will 
enable cooperatives to take a more active part in agricultural develop- 
ment. Other encouraging moves by the Government are decisions to 
concentrate on fewer crops, to consolidate and cutback on over- 
expansion, and to establish training courses for cooperative staff 
people and members. 

AID assistance in cooperative development has not been requested 
in recent years. At present it largely consists of advising on general 
education, the preparation of publications, and in taking part in 
training seminars. AID has maintained a marketing and cooperative 
adviser. 

No use is made of Public Law 480 food-for-peace resoiu'ces. If 
farmer-controUed cooperatives are promoted, however. Public Law 
480 local funds might be loaned as capital to help the new coopera- 
tives to develop. 

Other countries providing cooperative assistance include the Eastern 
bloc countries of U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
They have been involved in agricultural production and marketing. 
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AID has assisted three participants to study cooperative manage- 
ment and operation abroad. 

GUINEA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $149,000, plus regional funded projects) 

A pahn oil extraction project, initiated by AID at the request of the 
Government ot Guinea, has turned from a commercial into a cooperar 
tive private enterprise. This was done in order to get small farmers 
to deliver a steady supply of palm fruit to the oil production centers. 
While cooperative development was not the primary purpose of this 
project, the Guinea Minister of Rural Economy refers hopefully to 
cooperatives as a means of building up an extensive palm oil extraction 
industry. 

The contractor in charge of the project, which began in 1963, was 
charged with finding a way to produce palm fruit oil in suflGlcient 
quantity and at an economical, break-even point, in order to reduce 
imports of edible oil. In the beginning, workers did not collect 
enough palm fruit from the groves and plantations to keep the oil 
production centers operating steadily. 

In 1964, 13 cooperatives were organized in 2 palm producing areas, 
in an effort to assure the widest possible distribution of earnings 
among those who collected the fruit and worked at the pressing 
centers. Between June and September of 1964 the delivery of palm 
fruit increased considerably. The 370 families in the cooperatives 
were also offered needed consumer goods. Because of general scarcity 
of these goods they are more acceptable as an incentive than the cash 
price otherwise paid for the fruit. The cash income of the members 
has also increased. 

At present Public Law 480 food-for-peace commodities are not 
being used in any cooperative undertaking. Studies are underway 
to determine whether they could be exchanged for palm fruit to 
stimulate production. Counterpart Guinean francs have been exten- 
sively used to meet the costs of personal services, supplies, equipment, 
rent, and utilities. Use of Public Law 480 title II section 202 feed 
grains for the improvement of secondary roads to the palm groves is 
being contemplated. Secondary roads are essential if other coopera- 
tives are to be organized in areas where fruit collection is to be 
expanded. 

KENYA 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $105,000 estimated, plus regional funded 

projects) 

Since independence in December 1963, the Government of Kenya 
has been organizing the future development of cooperatives along 
lines that emphasize administrative and management eflSciency, in 
addition to intensifying and widening the scope of the movement. 
These are generalized as follows: 

1. A rationalization of the structure of the movement at both 
the district and national levels. 

2. Granting additional powers under the act to the Conmiis- 
sioner for the purpose of exercising closer supervision on the 
affairs of individual societies and imions. 
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3. An expanded program of education for cooperative societies 
members and staflf. 

4. Reorganization of Cooperative Department staff along with 
an expansion of staff training program. 

AID assistance not only complements this governmental approach 
but has had a part in influencing it. Public utterances of high 
Government oflGlcials indicate strong approval for instituting a bold 
approach to cooperative development in Kenya. This means educa- 
tion and training, and a comprehensive information program, to tell 
the people the reasons for the changes. 

One of the pos tin dependence problems facing Kenya is that the 
agricultural exports are still very largely in the hands of Europeans 
and Asians. There are very few Africans with capital or managerial 
experience for these tasks. Cooperative farming could, however, give 
experience to the imtrained and unemployed. At the same time 
cooperative farms could be used to develop some of the vast areas of 
Kenya which are to be settled by Africans. 

In the past 2 years 30 Government leaders, many from the Ministry 
of Cooperation, have received training in the united States. In 
fiscal year 1965, 19 Kenyans attended tne International Cooperative 
Training Center at the University of Wisconsin 

AID has contracted with the National Farmers Union to provide 
specialists in cooperative accounting and business administration, 
leadership training, and information and educational work among 
members of cooperatives. A credit union program, embracing the 
three east African countries, may get underway in fiscal year 1966. 

AID has worked with the Deputy Commissioner of the Department 
of Cooperative Development, who spent several months in the United 
States and Puerto Rico, observing cooperative methods, and visiting 
with Government and cooperative oflScials. 

Most of the 1,200 active cooperatives are marketing organizations. 
They handle mainly coffee, the coimtry's main export product, and 
corn, tea, dairy products, and pyrethrum, an ingredient used in 
insecticides. Presently each cooperative usually handles only one 
commodity. It is not unusual for a village to have separate co- 
operatives for marketing coffee, tea, dairy products, and pyrethrum. 
The Kenyans recognize that costs can be reduced and service im- 
proved by consoUdating the cooperatives in each village into single, 
multipurpose organizations, and are directing their efforts toward 
that end. 

The urban areas, which comprise about 10 percent of the popula- 
tion may serve as a proving ground for experimenting and ironing 
out difficulties that are bound to arise with new cooperative services, 
such as consumer goods, housing, credit unions, and electrification. 
The tests will simplify adding these services to rural cooperatives 
later. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, imder AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance in Kenya 
during fiscal year 1965 include NFU and NRECA. 
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LIBERIA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $^1,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Only two cooperatives of any consequence are functioning at 
present. Their combined membership is 85 families. Opportimities 
for new cooperatives, however, are excellent. Higher level Govern- 
ment officials recognize they offer a means for helping move agriculture 
into a money economy. How effective the assistance will be is still 
to be determined. There is no discounting, however, the enthusiasm 
stimulated by President Tubman, after his 1963 visit to Tunisia, 
where he observed what cooperatives have been able to accomplish. 

The two existing cooperatives are in poultry and land development. 
AID has been providing technical help, grants for equipment and use of 
Public Law 480, food-for-peace commodities. After a discouraging 
start, the Dokodan Farmers Cooperative at the Gbedin land develop- 
ment project improved its operations, repaying debts, establishing 
member bank accounts, purchasing fertilizers, poultry supplies, and 
establishing seasonable credit with suppliers. Smce its start in 1963, 
it has received $150,000 in direct assistance and $165,000 in Public 
Law 480 dollar equivalent. The Liberian Government has contrib- 
uted the equivalent of $150,000 toward the project. 

The Poultry Producers Cooperative has received $75,000 in direct 
assistance and the dollar equivalent of $40,000 in Public Law 480 
commodities. Public Law 480, title IV loans are being used for credit 
through the Liberian Government's Agricultural Credit Corp. Title 
IV funds could be used as credit capital for supervised agricultural 
credit, land development, and building cooperative storage and 
marketing facilities. 

These two cooperatives are pilot demonstrations, to show how co- 
operatives can extend supervised credit to farmers, finance land de- 
velopment projects, establish marketing organizations in areas where 
traders still barter for farm products, start processing plants in rural 
areas, and provide goods, services, materials, and equipment to 
farmers to improve living standards and increase production. 

Plans are being reviewed for a cooperative management pattern for 
some Liberian rubber farms. Development of land and irrigation for 
rice and other field crops, the improvement of rubber and coffee 
culture, as weU as the development of a livestock industry to provide 
needed meat supplies, are some of the longtime objectives of coopera- 
tive development. 

The cooperatives' problems arise from inadequate training and 
experience, practically no credit or capital, and the lack of economic 
and social development. AID has endeavored to show the Govern- 
ment how to meet these problems by preparation of cooperative 
educational and training material, and experimenting in publication 
of small, locally edited mimeograph newspapers. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is assisting in the land develop- 
ment program for irrigation farming and using cooperatives for credit, 
marketing, supplies, management, and related services. Assistance 
is the equivalent of $10,000. Technical assistance in rice production 
on the Gbedin land development project is also being provided by the 
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Republic of China on Taiwan. AID is providing funds for one co* 
operative participant in the United States. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance in Liberia 
during jfiscal year 1965 include NFU, and NRECA. 

MALAGASY 
(AID cooperative expenditures, fiscal year 1965, not available) 

USAID has no direct cooperative projects in this country. Under 
consideration is a project planned as a demonstration and pilot project 
to test the feasibility of portable rice-hullmg equipment and storage 
for agricultural cooperatives. The proposea project was based on a 
technician's determination that the cooperatives would be able to 
support the cost of operating, maintaining, and amortizing the equip- 
ment by charging fees which would stifl be low enough to attract 
users. Also proposed was an evaluation of the use of prefabricated 
storage by cooperatives rather than existing facilities. 

Malagasy's new industrialization policy is designed to be a coexist- 
ence between socialism and private investment and the progressive 
"Malagazation" of industry. The industrial field is divided into three 
sectors: the sector limited to Government enterprises, the sector with 
priority for producers' coraeratives and similar organizations, and, 
the sector in which both Malagasy and foreign private entrepreneurs 
are encouraged to invest. 

MALAWI 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $18,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Direct cooperative assistance by AID was limited during the year 
to funding part of the training cost for three cooperative participants 
studying in the United States. U.S. cooperatives have provided assist- 
ance in educational work and in organizing credit societies and co- 
operatives in past years. Some indirect assistance is bein^ extended 
presently through a credit adviser, employed by the University of 
Massachusetts under a contract with AID. There is no current plan 
to increase the scope of the mission's cooperative program. No use 
has been made of rublic Law 480, food-for-peace resources to assist 
cooperatives. The mission is prepared to consider any requests for 
assistance by the Malawi Government in the cooperative and rural 
development field which are soundly developed. 

MOROCCO 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $53,500, plus regional funded projects) 

A new agricultural policy was announced by the Govertment in 
March 1965, cilling for establishment of multipurpose agricultural co- 
operatives in a 3-year plan. All Government assistance to farmers is 
to be channeled through these farmer-managed cooperatives. 

The Government already has resettled 2,000 farmers, in the Tadla 
irrigation project, into multipurpose cooperatives under this program. 
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It has announced it intends to organize farmers in other regions into 
similar cooperatives. 

The Government, however, lacks trained leadership in this field. 
It is also without a serious central body for the development of co- 
operatives. AID technicians who are presently engaged in assisting 
on credit and rural development, are prepared to help the Govern- 
ment agencies responsible for developing the multipurpose coopera- 
tives. 

Up to this time, AID assistance in the cooperative field has been 
limited to artisan industry, leather working, and shoe manufacture in 
particular. A small cooperative of 100 artisans has been organized. 
A training center was established for the operation of a cooperative 
tannery. Assistance also has been provided by the United Nations 
(ILO) and Belgian technicians. 

AID has been working closely with the Director of the Agricultural 
Credit Bank, who is responsible for developing credit cooperatives, 
and the Director General of the National Office of Rural Development, 
who is responsible for carrying out the Government's poHcy of estab- 
lishing midtipurpose agricultural cooperatives. AID has been asked 
to provide technical assistance in the execution of the new poKcy. 
The Moroccan Federation of the Chambers of Agriculture has given 
its support to the new policy. 

The Government beheves that cooperatives can contribute to the 
improvement of the national economy by stimulating agricultural 
production, and by centralizing the gathering and distribution of the 
products of many thousands of individual artisans. Immediate needs 
are for trained and experienced leaders, additional credit and capital, 
and specific basic legislation. 

A legislative team is to study cooperative laws in the United 
States. Twenty- three participants were trained in the United States 
in cooperative credit, long-term finance and appraisal, agricultural 
extension, and cooperative organization. 

Use has been made of Public Law 480, title II, food-for-peace com- 
modities in support of rural improvement activities, which benefit 
whole communities, but are not directly related to cooperatives. 
Greater use might be made of PubKc Law 480, 104(g) loans to provide 
agricultural credit. Plans are now being made along those lines. 
Plans also call for putting funds generated from the sale of Public 
Law 480, title II, section 202 feed grains under a poultry improvement 
project into a revolving fund to support other poultry cooperatives. 

NIGERIA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $345,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The potential for cooperatives in this country, in terms of training 
people and Government support, is very encouraging. The AID 
program is directed mostly to helping Nigeria overcome its shortage of 
trained personnel in all fields, including cooperatives. 

There are 2,400 agricultural cooperatives with 250,000 family \mits, 
2,200 urban cooperatives with 95,000 members, and 30 industrial-type 
cooperatives with 1,500 members. Cooperatives with the best 
opportunity for growth and receiving AID assistance are in agri- 
cultural marketing and credit, followed by agricultural processing. 
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credit unions and savings and loan associations. An extensive survey 
in Northern Nigeria in fiscal year 1965 updated and extended a study 
made in fiscal year 1964 on the role of cooperation in Eastern and 
Western Nigeria. 

The most significant cooperative development, which may set the 
pace for other regions, was passage by the Government of Western 
Nigeria of an act establishing the Western Nigerian Agricultural 
Credit Corp. This will help furnish much needed capital and credit 
to farmers and farmer-owned cooperatives. 

There have been two other significant cooperative developments. 
One development was the expansion of the poultry industry within the 
private enterprise framework. This has led to creation of a coopera- 
tive production and marketing structure for producers. Farmers nave 
benefited from improved marketing conditions. At the same time a 
more orderly gathering and distribution system and improved grades 
and quality have also benefited consumers. The other development 
was the growth of the Western Nigerian Cooperative Fisheries 
Association. AID technicians assisted in modernizing the fishing 
fleet, improving processing, storage and distribution, and retail 
marketing. A cooperative marketing specialist was added in fiscal 
year 1965. AID also supervised and financed the construction of a 
fish dock, cold storage facilities, and ice making equipment. Diuing 
the first 6 months of operation, in 1964, the cooperative placed 12,000 
pounds of fresh fish per week on the Lagos market. This helped to 
mcrease a cheap source of protein for the diet of the people. 

The Nigerian Government moved into housing and home financing 
with AID providing technical assistance for the organization of a 
savings and loan system, and the planning and development of low- and 
medium-cost housing. The savings and loans system will ultimately 
be owned by its investors. 

USAID's principal technical assistance to cooperatives can be 
siunmarized thus: 

1. General cooperative consultant. 

2. Fisheries adviser, working with fisheries cooperative. 

3. Master boatbuilder, worMng with fisheries cooperative. 

4. Agricultural marketing and processing adviser, working with 
poultry and egg producers. 

5. IndustriS development advisers, working with cottage 
industry cooperatives. 

6. Agricultural credit adviser, working with the newly orga- 
nized Western Nigeria Agricultural Credit Corp. 

AID has found Nigeria's regional cooperative departments receptive 
to advice and assistance, and anxious to use technical advisers. 
Government oflBcials favor cooperatives, and the public policy is to 
promote cooperatives especially for agricultural marketing and agri- 
cultural credit. AID is adding five agricultural credit specialists 
under a participating service agreement with the USDA. 

Free world sources other than the United States provided about 
two-thirds of the economic assistance obligations. In the cooperative 
area Canada and Denmark helped to establish the curriculum of the 
Cooperative College at Ibadan, Western Nigeria, and to provide 
management assistance to the poultry and egg cooperative in Western 
Nigeria. 
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Government agencies involved in the cooperative program include: 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Federal Ministry of Labor, Lagos; 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Ministry of Trade and Industry, 
Ibadan, Western Nigeria; Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Ministry 
of Commerce, Enugu, Eastern Nigeria; and the Registrar of Coopera- 
tive Societies, Ministry of Social Welfare and Cooperatives, Kaduna, 
Northern Nigeria. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance in Nigeria 
during fiscal year 1965 include CUNA, NLISA, and 
NRECA. 

SIERRA LEONE 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $10,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The Government of Sierra Leone is placing more reliance on coop- 
eratives as a major force in rural development, and is looking to the 
United States for assistance. Projects currently under review by 
AID include a rural electric cooperative feasibility study, development 
of credit unions, a management training program for agricultural coop- 
eratives, and assistance for self-help construction of rice warehouses. 

The Prime Minister has publicly discussed the Government's sup- 
port of cooperatives as one of the best means for developing rural areas. 
He has urged farmers to organize cooperatives, and pledges them his 
personal support. The Government's enthusiasm is contagious. The 
danger, however, is that too many cooperatives may be organized too 
soon for a rural society to absorb, and because of lack of trained 
personnel there could be failures. 

Most of the cooperative-type rural institutions have an elementary 
mutual credit system attached, originally encouraged by British thrift 
societies. These local credit societies function reasonably well. They 
are an important source of credit to help carry farmers from planting 
to harvest. 

The Government's first interest is to establish agricultural market- 
ing cooperatives. It proposes to parallel these with consumer or 
supply cooperatives to provide farmers with basic agricultural needs 
at cost. 

The Minister of Trade and Industry, who is in charge of coopera- 
tives, is American trained. His department is staffed by several 
capable, imaginative aids. They maintain a constant contact with 
AID officials. West Germany and Great Britain are providing over- 
seas scholarships for cooperative training. 

No use has been made of Public Law 480, food-for-peace resources 
in cooperative development. Exploratory talks look to using Title III 

grogram of surplus foods to assist the self-help building of rice ware- 
ouses. The use of Public Law 480, Title IV products to devdop 
swine and poultry cooperatives has also been considered. Local Title 
IV funds could be used to extend capital credit for cooperatives. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID contract, 
which offered cooperative assistance in Sierra Leone 
during fiscal year 1965 include CUNA and NRECA. 
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SOMALI REPUBLIC 

(AID cooperative expenditures, fiscal year 1965, not available) 

AID is not presently giving any direct assistance to cooperatives in 
this country. The Government of the Somali Republic, however, is 
interested in an agricultural production scheme that may utilize the 
cooperative concept. 

SUDAN 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $10,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Sudan's considerable agricultural economic resources and record of 
economic performance have warranted support by the United States 
and other Free World donors to the Sudanese Government's 10-year 
development plan. The political scene became imstable, however, 
with the overthrow of the military regime in 1964, and a forced re- 
organization of the government early in 1965. The future course of 
U.S. assistance is based on the assumption that a stable, moderate 
government will emerge from the elections scheduled for an early date. 
In the AID constructed and supervised research center, with poultry, 
dairy production, livestock improvement, and forage production facili- 
ties, the dairy operations fimctioned as a cooperative-type institution. 
Extension pro-ams for assisting the eventual resettlement of 8,200 
farm families in Kassala Province, and the development of two 
poultry distribution centers, lend themselves to cooperative develop- 
ment under proper guidance. 

TANZANIA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $88,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The cooperative movement in Tanzania is ranked as the largest in 
Africa. The country's 5-year plan calls for further expansion of 
production, marketing, processing and credit cooperatives. Some 
cooperative financing is provided by the plan. 

Cooperatives are now the sole marketing agent for many of the 
country's agricultural products, such as maize, cotton, conee, rice, 
oil seeds, cashew nuts and copra. A rapid expansion is taking place 
in agricultural processing. Three notable examples are an ou seeds 
extractor plant now under construction at Dodoma, a proposed 
instant-coffee plant at Bukoba, and a cashew-nut processing plant at 
Mtwara. These are evidence of the increasing emphasis the Govern- 
ment is placing on cooperatives to accelerate rural development 
programs. 

AID is providing assistance in many ways. It is training coopera- 
tive directors and employes, developing education programs, and 
preparing educational and training material. 

Participation with farm cooperatives was primarily in the field of 
marketing. They constitute most of the 1,488 registered cooperatives, 
representing 500,000 families. Urban assistance was confined to 
credit unions. There are 51 registered credit unions with 2,000 
members, including 21 new local organizations. There are few urban 
centers in Tanzania, so most of the credit unions are rural organiza- 
tions. 
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An agreement has been reached with the Government which will 
make AID technical assistance available for credit union development. 
This project will also provide a technician at the cooperative college 
at Moshi. Assistance will also be provided for Uganda and Kenya 
when requested. 

Regional and national cooperative associations organized during 
fiscal year 1965 include the Credit Union League of Tanzania, Costd 
Region Cooperative Union, Kigoma Cooperative Union at Kigoma, 
Nguvumali Cooperative Union at Tabora, Tanga Cooperative Union 
at Tanga, and National Transport Cooperative Union at Dar es 
Salaam. 

An AID advisor has been assigned to the Ministry of Commerce 
and Cooperatives and to the National Cooperative and Development 
Bank, which finances many cooperatives. The advisor also meets 
with cooperative management committees and oflBcers to discuss credit 
procedures. AID has assisted 12 participants to study agricultural 
cooperatives, credit unions and agricultural credit in the United States 

Public Law 480, food-for-peace, titles II and III food, have been 
used in resettlement projects. Eleven are assisted through the World 
Food Program, which tne United States supports. There are 2,440 
farm units with 12,000 persons in these projects. The Lutheran 
Worid Relief uses Public Law 480 food in the resettlement of 1,300 
Ruanda refugees. Cooperatives have a part in these resettlement 
programs. 

Assistance for cooperative-type projects is also furnished by the 
Nordic Council, made up of Finland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, 
by Israel and by the United Nations (FAO). The Nordic Council is 
spending the equivalent of $75,000 for cooperative education, Israel 
the equivalent of $30,000 for consumer cooperatives, and the FAO 
the equivalent of $25,000 for transport cooperatives, and education 
and training. 

The Nordic Council team of 5 persons has established an education 
center at the cooperative college at Moshi. The correspondence 
com-ses for cooperative oflScials have had excellent acceptance. The 
team also conducts countrv seminars and has assisted in the employee 
training program for the Cooperative Supply Association, a large con- 
sumers' cooperative. Israel provided a management team for the 
Cooperative Supply Association. The two-man FAO team has been 
assisting the transportation cooperative and holding training classes. 

TUNISIA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $46,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The Government of Timisia gives cooperatives equally high priority 
in both the public sector and in private industry, m its overall plan- 
ning for country development. The President and a host of other 
public officials have made statements in support of cooperatives. 
They have participated in cooperative seminars and regional assem- 
blies for cooperative leaders. 

Public utterances have been backed up by deeds. One-third of 
all productive land, including state-owned farms formerly held by 
Europeans, and tribal lands, is proposed for farm-producer coopera- 
tives. New land, such as will be opened up in 1968 when the Oued 
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Nebana Dam is completed, will be incorporated into the cooperative 
structure. This irrigation development in central Tunisia, financed 
by an AID loan, is expected to produce $4 million annually in fruits 
and vegetables from a section that is now arid and supports few 
people. The responsibilities of servicing, credit, marketing, supply, 
transport, small industry, and crafts is being turned over to service 
and labor union cooperatives. 

Cooperatives are being widely used for two purposes: to develop 
rational units of production, and for the social and educational value 
of members. Basic legislation has been provided, with a local, regional, 
and national structure. A national school for cooperative training 
and member education has been established. 

Much of the technical assistance AID provided to the Grovernment 
of Tunisia in fiscal year 1965 was through a contract with the National 
Farmers Union. The specialist's services were available to the entire 
cooperative sector, through the principal Government administrative 
oflBice. Specific services included: Organizing an accoimting system 
for local farm and consumer cooperatives and for the 13 regional co- 
operative imions; developing a system of essential data compilation 
and reporting; developing a handbook on cooperative organization and 
management. 

In addition, a pilot program of member education was organized in 
fiscal year 1965 by the Texas A. & M. University contract group at 
the AID-assisted Chott Maria Agricultural College with the Sousse 
Regional Cooperative Union. Six farm cooperatives (agricultural 
"production units") are participating in this program with a series of 
meetings for selected leaders at the College, and general meetings at 
the production imits. 

AID has assisted in training the directors and employees of many 
cooperatives, and in preparation of educational and training material 
distributed to local groups. This assistance is directed at 350 farm 
cooperatives serving 60,000 families, of which 80 groups were organized 
iu fiscal year 1965, and 273 commercial cooperatives with 52,000 
members. AID also assisted eight new credit unions. 

Significantly, there has been a slowdown in organizing new groups. 
The Government is moving cautiously in forming "imits of production" 
where landownings are to be pooled, and in accepting alternative 
"service" cooperative systems in some areas, especially in the coastal 
region of Sahel. The main reason for the slowdown is a shortage of 
qualified cooperative directors, rather than a lack of capital. For 
example, out of 200 farm-producer (production imit) cooperatives in 
the northern regions, 70 did not have trained managers. 

In view of this problem, the most significant cooperative accomplish- 
ments during the year were: development of 13 regional cooperative 
imions to help local cooperatives with administrative, accounting, and 
service fimctions; estabUshing a general statute for nona^icmtural 
cooperatives; tightening of credit and organizational policies among 
farm producer cooperatives, and acceptance of service-type coopera- 
tives where strong farmer ownership traditions prevailed. 

Use has been made of Public Law 480, food-for-peace resources 
to develop cooperatives. A work relief title II assistance work crew 
of 200,000 unemployed built 800 rural dwellings, largely for new 
cooperatives, installed rural water supply and disposal systems, and 
extended and improved rural roads. An obligation of $5,398,881 
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under title I, section 104(g) was provided for the Government's soil 
and water conservation program, including conservation of lands 
owned by farm-producer cooperative production \mits. An obligation 
of $3,954,714, imder title I, section 104(g) was placed in a revolving 
fund of the Agricultural Bank (BNA) to make subloans for farmer- 
cooperatives and private farmers. 

AID-con trolled counterpart funds equivalent to $14,000 have been 
obligated to provide logistic support for one cooperative finance 
adviser and transportation for eight participants who studied in the 
United States. 

in the event of AID dollar financing of new f aciUties for the National 
School for Cooperatives, currently under review, Public Law 480, 
section 104(g) funds could be used to help meet local costs. Valuable 
use might be made of Public Law 480 resources by reviewing national 
work-relief projects under title II, to relate them to cooperative needs 
for housing, water resources development, conservation and land 
development, construction, and transportation requirements. Train- 
ing programs for cooperative personnel might be developed under 
tides I, II, and III. 

Assistance for cooperative-type projects in Tunisia is also being 
provided by Czechoslovakia, France, Poland, West Germany, and the 
United Nations (ILO). Total assistance for 1965 was the equivalent 
of $80,000. 

The donors provide training for participants of 6 months' average, 
and student scholarships for up to 3 years each. No capital financing 
has been provided to date. Poland, however, has proposed to finance 
a "Cooperative Cite," or administrative and training center. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance in Tunisia 
during fiscal year 1965 include CUNA and NFU. 

UGANDA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $145,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Agriculture is the basic industry in Uganda. The Government has 
an ambitious program for the cooperative movement of its countiy. 
It looks to the cooperative movement to assist it in expanding and 
improving the agricultural economy. 

The immediate objectives are to provide a stable market for farmers 
and to improve their incomes. The improved agricultural economy 
would, in tiuTQ, broaden the national revenue base, and help provide 
more schools, hospitals, and other social institutions that are needed 
in a develoi)ing country. 

Cooperative activities are centered in the Department of Coopera- 
tive Development, with which AID works closely. Strong support 
is given to cooperatives by all Government officials. The Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Agriculture and Cooperatives, and the 
Commissioner for Cooperatives, have made this known in speeches and 
statements in the local press. Twenty members of Parhament and 
several Ministers are cooperative members. Manjr Government em- 
ployees have come from positions of responsibility in the cooperative 
movement. 
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AID is helping to train directors and employes of cooperatives, 
expand member education programs, and prepare educational and 
training material. It is being assisted, in turn, by many Ugandans 
who have been trained in the United States. In fiscal year 1965, 21 
participants assisted by AID studied in the United States. AID 
also contributes to support of local agricultural training centers built 
with U.S. fimds. 

These activities have enabled AID staflf people and contract-tech- 
nicians to cover the countryside, as well as work with Government 
and cooperative offices in the capital city of Kampala. This has helped 
improve the operations of many of the 1,800 primary agricultural 
societies with 450,000 members. There are also 5 urban cooperatives 
with 1,000 members and 1 industrial cooperative with 200 members. 

While 2 district unions, out of the 30 districts in the country, 
suffered losses in fiscal year 1965 due to poor management, this is 
being corrected by closer supervision and management changes. 
These were unfortimate but not serious mistakes. There has l^en 
a healthy overall increase in operations. Producers are now coopera- 
tively ginning 60 percent of their cotton crop. The cooperatives 
expect to gin 80 percent of the coim try's cotton production by 1967. 

The Government's 5-year plan to assist small-scale producers en- 
visions greater freedom and autonomy in an expanded cooperative 
economy. The cooperatives will have facihties to store minor crops, 
process, freeze, store, and market hvestock products, expand fresh 
water fisheries through processing, storage, and distribution, and to 
store and package vegetables for export. 

Some of the specific objectives are: 

1. Subsidized, cooperative spraying of cotton to boost produc- 
tion from 370,000 to 500,000 bales annually on 2 million acres. 

2. Establishment of credit system which will enable farmers 
to obtain farm-production equipment and material on credit, 
and to expand a cooperative tractor-hire service. 

3. Subsidies to enable producer cooperatives, and others, to 
purchase equipment which will help improve quality of coffee, 
especially Axaboca variety. 

4. Establish brush clearing operations that will put land into 
production in connection with settlement schemes, especially 
those related to tsetse fly control. 

5. Develop feasible pilot irrigation projects. 

6. Expand feeder operations for livestock in desirable areas. 

7. Increase use of capital in agriculture by: providing credit 
for individuals through cooperative credit societies; organizing 
group farm schemes based on cooperative use of farming equip- 
ment; subsidizing purchase of oxen-drawn equipment for small 
farms; and price subsidy, credit and supervision for new land, and 
resettlement projects. 

8. Establisn 15 district farm institutes, improve caliber of 
2 agriculture colleges, and develop a national visual aids produc- 
tion and distribution center. 

9. Establish a central cooperative training institute for cooper- 
ative personnel. 

The goal is to have each farm institute train 700 persons per year, 
or a total of 10,000 persons. This is less than 1 percent of the farm 

60-234— «6 6 
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population, but these people would be the mnovators and expected 
to make a significant contribution as demonstration cooperators. 
A staff would be trained to service 1,000 cooperative societies capable 
to handle $4,500,000 in production credit by 1968 for 300,000 bor- 
rowers, and 1,700 primary societies representing 1 million producers, 
who would market 80 percent of the country's agricultural production 
cooperatively. An enlarged staff is also needed for the central district 
unions. This wdU require a training program by 1968 which could 
develop 450 diploma level cooperative leaders, and short courses for 
14,000 primary society committee members, 2,500 primary society 
employees, and 400 union junior employees. 

AID is assisting the Government of Uganda to add facilities at 
existing training centers for cooperative personnel. It has already 
helped to train diploma-level personnel at Bukalasa College. 

Uganda in its first 2 years of independence has shown relative 
political stability and popular will to adhere to the basic concepts of 
democratic procedure. Prior to its independence, the United King- 
dom played the principal role in the country's political, economic, and 
social development, it \vill probably continue as a major donor, if 
for no other reason than to protect its substantial commercial interests. 
Supplemental assistance from other countries is not related to cooper- 
atives, except in the case of Israel and the United States. 

The only U.S. non-Government organization, under 
AID contract, which provided cooperative assistance 
during fiscal year 1965 was the NFU. _ _'^ 

ZAMBIA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $15,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Marketing cooperatives are an essential part of the developing 
economy of this country. The Government^relies on them to handle 
most of the primary marketing of crops, from field to rural pickup 
point, and to a lesser degree from field to secondary and urban markets. 
Agricultural cooperatives are also being developed as the principal 
suppliers of the farmers' needs in fertilizers, chemicals, tools, and re- 
lated farm materials. 

The Government of Zambia, from the President down, is anxious 
to assist in building cooperatives. In the first round of enthusiasm, 
there was a sudden proliferation of cooperatives. This was followed 
by a number of reverses because the Government could not provide 
enough trained people to staff all of them. 

AID, through its agricultural credit consultant, had cautioned 
against a too-rapid expansion of agricultural credit cooperatives by 
the Government, without first involving people in local commimities. 
Now many of the imposed local credit cooperatives are being dis- 
banded in favor of a centralized Government rural credit agency. 
This will combine more direct control, opportimity to carry on a 
better information program, and carefiil credit supervision, under a 
single agency. 

The Government is supporting manjr kinds of cooi)eratives, in- 
cluding handicraft and cottage industries. It is helping to bring 
artisans and craftsmen into cooperatives so they can manufacture 
many of the items necessary within the Government's building con- 
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tracts for projects such as roads, schools, public offices, and public 
housing. The response to these appeals has been overwhelming. 
Again there has been a serious delay, oecause the Government cannot 
properly handle the applications and recommendations with the 
limited cooperative personnel, inside and outside of Government. 
The Department of Cooperatives is understaffed and its budget is 
inadequate for the increased demands being made upon it. 

No use is made of Public Law 480, food-for-peace resources. There 
is an opportunity to encourage cooperative development, especially 
among artisans and craftsmen, by using the Public Law 480 dried 
cheese and milk as partial payment for work done by the cooperatives 
for the Government. This would lower costs to the Government, and 
help correct malnutrition through use of protein-rich foods. Four 
participants studied in the United States for management positions 
in cooperatives. 

Other countries assisting cooperative-type projects are the United 
Kingdom, Israel, Tanzania, and West Germany. Their assistance is 
equivalent to $50,000, and is chiefly in the field of production and 
marketing. There has been a good working relationship between all 
of the coimtries, with exchange of information taking place at the 
USAID level. 

Near East-South Asia 

Summary of disbursements for fiscal year 1966 

Regional (including worldwide agreements) $193, 896 

Missions 299,300 

Total 493,186 

INDIA 
(AID cooperative expenditures, fiscal year 1965, not available) 

AID has had no project to assist the Indian cooperative movement 
since the cooperative membership education project phased out in 
fiscal year 1961. Although AID has no project now with the Indian 
cooperative movement, the United States is represented by the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 

The following is a comparison from USAID/New Delhi of what 
AID has done in the past with what other agencies are doing to help 
the Indian cooperative movement: 

AID: AID assistance was initiated in fiscal year 1958 under the 
cooperative membership education project. It was designed to 
assist the National Cooperative Union, formerly known as the All 
India Cooperative Union, to educate its membership. Instructors 
and assistants were to be trained and assigned to all districts in 
India. Basic and refresher training courses and a series of seminars 
for state cooperative oflScials were conducted. At the time of phasing 
out this project in fiscal year 1961, a total of 334 persons had received 
training. The total AID financial contributions to this project 
was approximately $92,000 plus Rs65,000. One U.S. technician 
was assigned for 2 years and seven Indian participants received 
training in the United States. Photographic equipment and three 
fully equipped audiovisual vans were purchased. 

Futuie AID assistance to Indian cooperatives has been proposed, 
primarily through the agricultural production incentives project. 
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The Cooperative League oj the U.S.A. 

The Cooperative League of the U.S.A. has been rendering technical 
assistance to Indian cooperatives since 1955. Specifically, the Co- 
operative League's contribution during fiscal year 1965 involved 
three full-time technicians, and one short-term consultant in audio- 
visual teaching materials. 

Informal discussions are underway between USAID, the Coopera- 
tive League, and the Indian Government for an expanded assistance 
program by U.S. cooperatives to Indian cooperatives. The global 
contract between AID and the Cooperative League, under the 
provisions of the Humphrey amendment so the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is the proposed vehicle for such assistance. 

USIA and USIS/India contracted with the Cooperative League 
to prepare a pamphlet on ''Cooperatives in America and their Adopt- 
ability in India." This pamphlet is expected to be out shortly. 

Ford Foundation 

The Ford Foundation has provided one cooperative technician to 
advise on cooperative development in one of the 15 lADP Districts. 

Swedish cooperative movement 

The Swedish Cooperative Union and Wholesale Society, a private 
enterprise, has provided funds and technicians for the International 
Cooperative Affiance Regional Education Center in southeast Asia. 
The Swedish Government Technical Assistance Board has provided 
three technicians to the Central Institute of Management for Con- 
sumers Business in Bombay. The extent of financial assistance is 
not available. 

Norway 

Norway has been providing technicians to assist fishery cooperatives 
since 1952. The Indo-Norwegian Foundation has helped establish a 
cooperative sales organization for the marketing of fish. Total 
Norwegian contribution to Indian fisheries amounts to approximately 
$6.6 mfllion. A breakdowTi to indicate their assistance to cooperatives 
is not available. 

West Germany 

West Germany has provided some machinery to dairy cooperatives 
in Mysore State. 

Soviet bloc 

During fiscal year 1964-66, 29 Indians have been sent to various 
Soviet bloc countries for cooperative studies. The training period 
has varied from 2 months to 5 years each. These 29 persons from 
the Indian cooperative movement included the Minister of Coopera- 
tion in Mysore State and several Members of Parliament. A country- 
wide breakdown is as follows: U.S.S.R^ five persons; East Germany, 
eight persons; Rumania, two persons; Czechoslovakia, seven persons: 
Hungary, two persons; and Poland, five persons. The financial 
contributions from these countries are not available. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 

!^ tract, which oflFered cooperative assistance during fiscal 

[ year 1966, include CUNA, NFU, NRECA, and CLUSS. 
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IRAN 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $20,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Important officials of Iran, from His Imperial Majesty the Shah on 
down, have expressed a need for cooperatives to help th 3m carry out 
the land reform program. Land is distributed only to ifarmers who are 
members of village cooperative societies, which are being established 
in an attempt to fill the void created by the disappearance of land- 
lords. There are now 4,236 registered farm cooperatives with 560,000 
members. Approximately 1,000 were organized during fiscal year 
1965. 

The Agricultural Credit and Cooperatives project is a joint en- 
deavor of USA ID and the Government of Iran to integrate human re- 
sources with capital requirements under subproiects addressing the 
major economic and social objectives of the third 5-year plan. Em- 
phasis was given to developing those aspects of the program which 
would: 

1. Improve the commercial — i.e., supply and marketing — 
functions of the Central Organization of (Cooperatives and the 
rural cooperative societies. 

2. Improve the organizational relationships between the Central 
Organization of Rural Cooperatives and the Government of Iran 
agencies concerned with increasing productivity in agriculture 
and assisting farmers to improve their level of Uving. 

3. Capitalize PubUc Law 480, title II, section 202 commodities 
into the financial structure of rural cooperative societies and their 
federations. 

4. Davelop a '^supervisad credit*' program utilizing Public Law 
480, title I, section 104(g) loan funds in selected pilot project 
areas. 

It is now recognized, however, that new cooperatives have been 
organized too rapidly. Difficulties of absorbing them into the chang- 
ing economy have been compounded by lack of capital and trained 
managerial personnel to make them function efficiently. 

Two immediate problems are to secure the official registration of all 
credit cooperatives so they are legal entities capable of conducting 
business, and to secure additional credit for the Central Organization 
of Rural Cooperatives, principal government agency assisting co- 
operatives, so that the farmers' productive needs can be adequately 
financed. 

The year's most significant cooperative development was prepara- 
tion of policies and regulations for a pilot project in supervised 
agricultural credit. The program is financed by a $2,850,000 Public 
Law 480, 104(g) loan to the Government of Iran, with the Central 
Organization for Rural Cooperatives disbursing credit. The sum of 
$330,000 is to be used in a pilot program of supervised agricultural 
credit through village cooperatives. 

Additional Public Law 480 resources could be used to provide more 
agricultural credit for the central organization, particularly to expand 
its supervised credit program. One AID technician is working 
with this agency at present. 

AID assistance has also been provided for agricultural marketing, 
purchasing, and credit cooperatives, urban credit organizations, and 
cottage industry and fishing cooperatives. AID is working with 
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Southern Fisheries Co. in an effort to organize two fishing cooperatives. 
These two cooperatives are still in the planning stage awaiting the 
amendment of Government cooperative regulations to include 
fishing cooperatives. 

AID assistance also invloves training directors and employees of 
cooperatives, developing member education programs, preparing 
educational and training material, and providing technical assistance. 

Other countries and organizations providing cooperative assistance 
are the United Kingdom, Israel, and United Nations (FAO). The 
United Kingdom is training Iranians in accoimting and village-level 
bookkeeping. Israel provided 2 months cooperative training to 25 
employees of the Central Organization of Rural Cooperatives. The 
FAO is assisting in cooperative marketing. DoUar equivalent of this 
assistance is $50,000. Close coordination exists between the United 
Kingdom and AID technicians. Israel and FAO have no relationship 
with AID cooperative technicians. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance in Iran 
during fiscal year 1965 include CUNA and NLISA. 

JORDAN 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $177,800 plus regional funded projects) 

The cooperative movement, which increased the number of its local 
societies by 50 percent in 2 years, is having a strong impact on the 
country both socially and economically. It has expanded faster than 
it has grown in wise management, but effective steps are being taken 
to bring these in balance. The largest single cooperative group, and 
the one with the most opportunity for growth, is agricultural market- 
ing. There are at present 340 farm cooperatives, out of a total of 
638 cooperatives of all kinds. They have 13,600 family-members. 

The AID mission works closely with all groups and with the Gov- 
ernment of Jordan, particularly the Department of Cooperative 
Establishment in the Ministry of Social Affairs and Labor. Two 
significant developments during fiscal year 1965 were the organization 
of 39 new agricultural cooperatives, mostly for the marketing of vege- 
tables, fruit, and olive oil, and the creation of a work wage program 
for land development. 

In the work wage program funds are granted to a cooperative, which 
pays for land development work that is done on the members' farms. 
The members agree to repay a like amoimt to their cooperative over 
a 9-year period. The repajonents go into a revolving fund and are 
used for developing other cooperative members' farms on the same 
basis. In the incentive pajonent program a cooperative makes a 
grant of 50 percent of the cost or about $300 equivalent, whichever is 
the lesser, for approved land development work under the supervision 
of the Extension Service on farms in the East Ghor area. 

The most serious setback during the year was the failure of the 
machinery cooperatives. Reasons for the failure included lack of 
proper administration and followup, insufficient mechanical experience 
and know-how in operating machinery, and inability of the coopera- 
tives to operate their machinery on a year-round basis. Lack of 
capable leadership is one of the principal difficulties in developing 
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sound, efficient cooperatives. To help meet the critical shortage of 
qualified personnel, AID has assisted in training directors and em- 
ployees, developing member education programs, and preparing edu- 
cational and training material. 

Public Law 480 local currency has been granted to work wage societies 
on the basis of a relief work wage program. Additional use could be 
made of Public Law 480 resources for land development, tree and vine 
planting, and development of marketing and multipurpose coopera- 
tives, and support of participants and trainees. Estimated dollar- 
equivalent cost of non-AID foreign assistance is $364,000 for agri- 
cultural projects and $112,000 for artisan enterprises. Public Law 
480 dollar equivalents for fiscal year 1965 was $170,000. 

Assistance was provided for seven participants to study cooperative 
administration and accounting and to observe cooperative activities 
in the United States and other countries. 

Distribution of cooperative societies in Jordan, according to types, 1961-64 



Type of society 



1961-62 



1962-63 



1963-64 



Rural credit and thrift 

School saving — 

Agricultural and multipurpose 

Urban saving and credit 

Supply - 

Industrial - 

Housing 

Transportation 

Handicraft 

Higher education and mutual benefit. 

Health insurance 

Electricity , 

Consumer -__ 

Cooperative union 

Audit union 



202 

124 

31 

22 

17 

9 

9 

7 

3 

3 

1 



236 

40 

25 

4 

10 

11 

10 

4 

5 

1 

1 

14 
1 



247 
63 
26 
8 
10 
17 
10 
4 
7 
1 
2 
14 
1 
1 



Total- 



429 



690 



NEPAL 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $58,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The cooperative movement is an integral part of the Government 
of Nepal's land reform efforts. It is expected that within 5 years 
there will be 3,500 rural societies, 1 in each village development 
district. 

Agricultural producers' societies at the village level hold the best 
promise for development at the present time. In this connection, one 
of the most significant developments was organization of a national 
cooperative bank through which credit will be channeled to village 
cooperatives. AID-controlled local currency has been obligated for 
loan capital to the cooperative bank. The money will be loaned on a 
revolving fund basis to primary societies. Assistance in the develop- 
ment of agricultural credit cooperatives has amounted to $723,000. 
AID-controlled local currencies furnished $622,000 of the amount. 

AID assistance has helped 1,123 farm cooperatives with 29,798 
members, including 17 new cooperatives, and 3 urban cooperatives 
with an undetermined membership. Assistance included training 
directors and employes, and preparing educational and training 
material. AID efforts have been appreciated by the Government ana 
people, and its recommendations generally accepted. 
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Public Law 480 resources could also be used to buy books, supplies 
and equipment for training purposes, and for equipping the proposed 
cooperative bank sub-oflSices. 

Other cooperative assistance has been provided through the 
Colombo Plan (India), United Nations (FAO), and the Government 
of Sweden. Dollar equivalent of assistance has been $18,000. AID 
provides the only cooperative advisers to the Government of Nepal. 

Four participants have taken courses in cooperative credit and 
cooperative banking in the United States. AID also provided funds 
for a 2-month training course for 135 government sub-inspectors for 
cooperative organizations. 

PAKISTAN 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $20,000, plus regional funded projects) 

AID continues to provide some indirect assistance to farm coopera- 
tives. It assisted 13 organizations in fiscal year 1965, 6 in West 
Pakistan and 7 in East Pakistan. The West Pakistan cooperatives 
are still in the planning stage; those in East Pakistan have 115,000 
members. 

Marketing and supply cooperatives have the greatest opportunity 
for development in West Pakistan, those that are developed by local 
initiative at the grassroots in East Pakistan. The program building 
done in East Pakistan by AID extension advisors has awakened 
interest among the farmers and provided impetus for informal co- 
operatives which provide special services and equipment, such as 
vehicles, adding machines, photo copying machines, cash registers, 
price marking machines, duplicators, and irrigation pumps. 

Cooperative projects which are being developed by Pakistanians 
include a banking and credit institution, and training in cooperative 
marketing, cooperative agricultural supply services and cooperative 
consumers' supply management. In East Pakistan the ComiUas 
experimental cooperative and community effort lays heavy stress on 
the development and improvement of rural communities. 

The first extension type agreement with the United States was 
signed on December 30, 1963, for 1 year. It was then extended by 
another agreement to December 1966. In East Pakistan, under the 
Extension Development Program, 2,042 active committees were 
organized to provide small irrigation units, in groups of 15 to 100 
people. A total of 1,362 pumps were installed to serve 24,116 farmers. 
A total of 108 irrigation training schools were held to promote this 

Srogram. Seven cooperative-type weaving projects were also started 
uring fiscal year 1965. The work was carried out independently 
of the Government's Cooperative Department. Twenty-four partici- 
pants have received cooperative training in the United States since 
1952. 

The principal difficulty to developing cooperatives is insufficient 
training of personnel, as well as public indifference and lack of trust. 
In East Pakistan illiteracy, lack of storage, transport, roads, and 
communication add to the other difficulties. 
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The Department of Cooperatives is the center of cooperative 
activity in the West Pakistan Government. The Directorate of 
Cooperatives, a post of the Department of Agriculture, is the center 
in East Pakistan. Neither department works closely with AID. 

Other nations assisting in cooperative-type projects include Den- 
mark and West Germany. Denmark is providing help for the 
Cooperative Institute for Management (CIM), a busmess consultant 
service to assist cooperatives in improving management practices. 
CIM is setting up small demonstration imits in marketing, agricul- 
tural supi)lies, consumer cooperatives, banking and credit. West 
Germany is assisting the Pakistan-German Cooperative Training & 
Research Institute, a combination model farm for demonstrating 
cooperative farming and a school to train tractor operations. 

There is a need for farmer cooperatives under capable leadership 
to take steps to improve the distribution of farm supplies and the 
marketing of agricultural products. So far they have not done so. 

In West Pakistan more use might be made of Public Law 480 local 
currency in establishing demonstration projects. In East Pakistan 
the resources might be used as loans to union councils, the lowest 
political subdivision, to bmld godowns and establish independent 
credit programs. This would utilize local initiative and know-how 
which is essential if credit and savings cooperatives are to be developed. 

Public Law 480 food-for-peace resources could ako be used to employ 
specialists and technicians experienced in agriculture supply, marlket- 
ing and processing cooperatives, and to have the rural works program 
set aside a portion of its fimds for cooperative purposes. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract which oJBfered cooperative assistance in Pakistan 
during fiscal year 1965 include CUNA, NFU, and 
NLISA. 

TURKEY 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $10,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Dining fiscal year 1965 the USAID has assisted in the development 
of cooperatives, credit unions, and savings and loan associations to a 
very Imiited extent and then only indirectly. The limited work falls 
into two general areas: 

1. Private enterprise, whereby the mission makes Public Law 
480 loan resources available to the Halk Bank, which provides 
loans to small private product enterprises, largely through local 
cooperatives at the town or village level. These cooperatives 
are organized locally around various trades and occupations, 
and nationally under a loose association called the Federation 
of Tradesmen & Artisans. AID's contribution to the Halk 
Bank represents less than 5 percent of its total loan resources. 

2. Three direct hire AID employees assist the Agriculture 
Bank in its efforts to improve the agricultural credit program. 
With 1,600 credit cooperatives functioning under the Agricultiu'e 
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Bank, a portion of the U.S. advisers' time is spent assisting in 
their operations. Two new 6-month participant grants in the 
field of cooperatives were fmided but no further funds for 
training aids were obUgated in fiscal year 1965. 
Though some effort has been made, the mission's food-for-peace 
officer has so far been unsuccessful in working with Turkish coopera- 
tives. Part of the broad problem is that the Turkish cooperative law 
is too restrictive. Though cooperatives in the U.S. sense could 
imdoubtedly be important in developing Turkey, the past and current 
legislation and the poUtical cHmate are not hospitable to any major 
change in the nature of Turkish cooperatives. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which provided cooperative assistance in Turkey 
during fiscal year 1965 include CUNA and NRECA. 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (eGYPT) 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $20,000, plus regional funded projects) 

AID has had no agricultural projects directly identified with cooper- 
atives in this country. Because the UAR is a socialistic government, 
however, almost all mission activities touch directly or indirectly on 
government-organized cooperative-type activities. 

There are 4,200 registered agricultural cooperatives with 2 million 
family members. Nearly all of them were centrally initiated as a 
government policy. They lack the characteristics of voluntary asso- 
ciation and democratic control by their members, and accordingly are 
not considered by the mission to be deserving of direct assistance. 
USAID is keeping the situation under review, however, in case 
changes make a more positive relationship appropriate. The major 
USAID/Cairo Agriculture Division project with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, is an educational program to develop extension workers and 
extension programs. Each of the 4,200 agricultural cooperatives has 
an educational or extension agent. The AID extension information 
and training specialist conducts regularljr scheduled 1 -month training 
programs, in collaboration with his Ministry of Agriculture coimter- 
part, with the cooperative educational extension agents. The AID 
adviser averages 8 days per month assisting in these programs. 

Persons trained by the AID adviser during fiscal year 1965 included 
the following, all of whom are pertinent to the Government's coopera- 
tive movement: 94 students at Universities of Alexandria and Cairo, 
600 cooperative supervisors, 400 extension supervisors, 150 partici- 
pants from the Ministry of Agriculture, and field agents in the Ministry 
of Agrarian Reform. 

Prior to his departure from the mission, a poultry production adviser 
was working directly with government cooperative groups, assisting 
in the organization of cooperatives to produce poultry for meat ana 
eggs. A production (crops) project is currently working to increase 
corn production. Much of this is done as part of an educational 
program through the cooperatives. 

Assistance is also provided for cooperatives by United Nations 
(FAO) (UNESCO). These agencies have training projects, primarily 
in community development techniques, and in development of home 
industries. 
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Far East 

Summary of disbursements for fiscal year 1966 

Regional (including worldwide agreements) $167, 763 

Missions 160, 000 

Total 327, 763 

LAOS 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, not available) 

Cooperative-type services which have been organized in Laos do not 
follow the principles of a true cooperative. They might more properly 
be called commissaries as they concern themselves primarily with 
providing daily staples for inhabitants of villages. Members of these 
subsidized commissaries pool their labor and materials. Funds rarely 
are paid in for the operations of the endeavor. 

These localized eflForts have not yielded to the development of 
regional or national organizations. Cooperative eflForts in certain areas 
have resulted in orgamzed consumer stores. Quantities of staples are 
procured and forwarded to these outlets by AID mission transporta- 
tion. All arrangements are made by mission personnel. At the village 
outlet, the staple items are broken down into smaller lots and put up 
for sale to local inhabitants. 

The AID mission is studying means of initiating cooperative activi- 
ties. Tentative plans are to start a participant training program for 
cooperative supervisory personnel in nscal year 1966 and to implement 
this with some pilot cooperatives in fiscal year 1967. 

KOREA 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $50,000, plus regional funded projects) 

Cooperatives exert a major influence upon successfiil agricultural 
growth in Korea. They also have an important part in the rapidly 
expanding fishing industry. AID has contributed substantially in 
technical and financial assistance from counterpart fimds. Although 
no capital was allocated during fiscal year 1965, total cooperative 
assistance since 1962 represents the dollar equivalent of $15.5 mUlion. 

The two national cooperative organizations are the National A^i- 
cultural Cooperative Federation (NACF) and the Central Federation 
of Fisheries Cooperatives (CFFC) . NACF's 2.2 million patrons repre- 
sent nearly all of the coimtry's agricultural producers. The CFFC 
has 114 local associations and 103,000 fishermen. The International 
Cooperative Training Center, supported by the Maryknoll Sisters, has 
guided the organization of 80 credit unions with 13,000 members. It 
is now setting up a National Credit Union League. AID has not up 
to this time provided support for the credit union program. 

NACF's major influence upon agricultural development is indicated 
by these figures: it provides 90 percent of the institutional agri- 
cultural credit ($138 million in fiscal year 1964), distributes all of 
the fertilizer supplied (1,224,000 tons in fiscal year 1964), 90 percent 
of other agricultural chemicals utilized, manages more than 60 per- 
cent of the country's grain storage facihties, supervises the production 
credit program, publishes pamphlets, periodicals and a member paper, 
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aDd has a training program that systematically reaches from top- 
level personnel down to 350,000 officers and leaders at the primary 
level. 

The CFFC is beginning to exert a similar influence in the fisheries 
industry. The east coast waters provide one of the world's finest 
fishing grounds, and income from marine exports increased by 80 per- 
cent m 1965 over 1964. Much of this increase was derived from 
improved processing, storage, and distribution. 

All Government support of fishery credit programs is channeled 
through CFFC. Although no counterpart funds were allocated in 
fiscal year 1965, a transfer of $400 million won (approximately $1.5 
million) in previously provided loan funds from NACF and the 
Korean Reconstruction Bank to CFFC, actually increased the capital 
to the fishery cooperative. There are eight centralized facilities to 
improve the handhng of fish. The Government-built central fishery 
market at Pusan may eventually be operated by the cooperative. 

The Fifth Far East Workshop on Agricultural Credit and Coopera- 
tives in Seoul in May 1965, was a clear sign of the growing maturity 
of the cooperative movement, not only in Korea but throughout the 
Far East. The meeting was cosponsored by AID and the Republic 
of Korea. Much of the responsibility for the meeting rested with 
members of NACF. Countries represented were Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Vietnam, the Republic of China on Taiwan, Japan, Korea, 
the Ryukyu Islands, and the United States. Proceedings of the 
workshop, including review of problems and recommendations for 
immediate and long-range action in the Far East, are contained in 
a 200-page document. 

The Government's active support of cooperatives, and their 
importance to the private enterprise economy of the country, is 
suggested by article 115 of the constitution, as amended on December 
26, 1962: 

The state shall encourage the development of cooperatives founded on the 
self-help spirit of the farmers, fishermen, and the small and medium businessmen, 
and shall guarantee their political impartiality. 

This launched an intensive 'organizing drive which reached into 
every village. By the end of 1963, 21,518 cooperatives had been 
organized at the primary level. In this number there were many 
small, imeconomic units. In 1964 consoUdations and mergers began, 
which aim at bringing the number down to 8,000 by 1967. The 
minimum membership for a single unit is 200 families. There are 
presently 18,000 cooperatives, down 3,518 from the high of 21,518 
m 1963. 

AID technicians helped plan the consoHdations, so that the overall 
operating structure remains unchanged. There was local participa- 
tion in all consolidations. Members were urged to engage in ais- 
cussions, in order to understand the reasons for the change and how 
they were designed to help improve the farmers' income and farming 
operations. 

Among minor but significant developments which reflect a refine- 
ment in operations after the first intensive organizing thrust, were: 
1. The establishment of a rural handicraft promotion center, 
to supplement income of farmers. Sales are now $250,000 
annually, but greater expansion is needed. NACF is seeking 
export markets for the products. 
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2. The establishment of five marketing centers in each of the 
country's largest cities to enable farmers to market their own 
produce, and to counter the monopolistic practices which have 
existed in wholesale food markets. 

3. The expansion of services by many multipurpose coopera- 
tives, which in addition to marketing commodities now rent water 
pumps, farm tools and machines, operate cement and rooftile 
plants, rice mills, barber shops and bathhouses, and distribute 
seed, fertilizer and agricultural chemicals. 

The educational programs have been stepped up each year since 
1963. With AID assistance the Government established uniform 
guidance principles, erouping cooperatives into three categories: 
cooperatives witn good management, a fairly completed bookkeeping 
system, a minimum of needed facilities installed, and members gener- 
ally informed and active; cooperatives with good potentiality by careful 
training and proper guidance of management and members; and 
cooperatives with membership lacking understanding and tramed 
cooperative leadership, and having poor records. 

AID and the Government of Korea recognize that the ultimate 
success of the agricultural cooperatives depends on how well they are 
able to market the farmers' products. Marketing operations continue 
to be the most underdeveloped area of the cooperatives' business 
operations and generally the marketing opwations of the less-experi- 
enced cooperatives are not as efficient as those of private merchants. 

The goal of Korea's cooperatives is to become self-supporting, free 
associations by 1973. To achieve this, a program for raising capital 
was initiated at the village level. The goal is $100 million. The $75 
million from the producers is to be raised by special fees for short-term 
production loans and loans from pension funds, marketing and piu*- 
chasiQff service charges, a levy on fertilizer, on rice lien loans, savings- 
in-kina, and the sale of additional cooperative shares to members. 
The remaining $26 million is to be raised in 5 to 10 years through a 
savings campaign conducted by country cooperatives and cooperative 
insiu'ance organizations. 

AID is still helijing to develop new land resom-ces and improve 
production on existing farmland. Korea, which is the size of Indiana, 
with a population of 30 million people, is mountainous country with 
only 20 percent of the land suitable for agriculture and Uvestock. 
New farmland is being added by bench terracing and tidelands 
reclamation. Cooperatives have helped to recruit local manpower, 
gain the support of local communities, and keep members aware of the 
importance of the programs. They also are assisting in replotting 
owners' tracts into more profitablcjunits. 

Korea receives assistance from other sources than the United States. 
While this help has been of a token natiu^e, it represents the inter- 
national nature of cooperative development. Among other nations 
and organizations are Israel, International Cooperative Alliance, 
Germany, Denmark, the Colombo Plan, United Nations (FAO), 
Credit Union National Association (CUNA.), American-Koreaii. Foun- 
dation, and the Asian Foundation. Assistance covers training of 
personnel, marketing studies, and work on international trade agree- 
ments. 

There has been considerable exchange of information between AID 
and the participating groups. The cooperative trade commissions of 
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Japan and Korea are developing trade in fishery and agricultural 
products. The Korean trade Commission is seeking to establish 
cooperative and commercial relations in Thailand, Taiwan, and the 
Philippines. The Fifth Far East Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Workshop reflected the needs for international cooperative training 
centers, an Asian Cooperative Bank, and expansion of cooperative 
trade between nations. 

The cooperatives in Korea have reached a level of development 
where they are now able to assist other developing countries. In fiscal 
year 1965 eight participants from Kenya, Africa, received on-the-job 
training in Korean cooperatives. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance in Korea 
during fiscal year 1965 include NFU, NRECA, ICTC. 

PHILIPPINES 
(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $10,000, plus regional funded projects) 

The AID-Philippine Government pilot program to increase produc- 
tion of hogs and poultry by small farmers and to develop agricultural 
cooperatives is being helped by a grant of U.S. surplus feed grains. 
The 2,400 tons of mixed feed grains, valued at nearly a quarter million 
dollars, will be sold to cooperative members either for cash or credit, 
and the money will pay the costs of program operations and establish 
a revolving fimd for loans to cooperative members. The cooperatives 
will also market their members' products. 

A year's test run of the pilot operation is expected to provide enough 
experience so that the program can be extended on a countrywide 
basis for a period of up to 5 years. Technical agricultural advisors 
from both AID and the Philippine Government mil help the farmers 
in production and cooperative development. 

The importance of establishing a grassroots base and stimulating 
local autonomy was made evident at the International Credit Union 
Day celebration, when credit unions and cooperative societies were 
proposed as one way for meeting the problem of agricultural under- 
production. The president of the Philippine National Cooperative 
Bank, owned jointly by the Government and private shareholders, 
emphasized the need for a more rapid development of credit unions. 
This bank is cited as an example of what can be achieved by making 
intelligent use of cooperative facilities. 

The Government is encouraging farmers to convert their tobacco 
associations into cooperatives, in order to be able to trade with the 
Government-controlled PVTA Board, and receive benefits of price 
support and cooperative patronage earnings. Present effort is directed 
at organizing and strengtheniug local cooperatives, and putting more 
responsibility on trained management and an informed membership. 

AID assisted in the organizing of 6 agricultural cooperatives with 
600 members. Three credit and cooperative technicians are being ob- 
tained, under contract with the National Farmers Union, to expand 
organization and strengthen supervision of agricultural cooperatives. 

The Government is aware that a lack of credit is the source not 
only of the cooperative slump but is basic to the agricultural problem. 
By combining supervision with credit and cooperative resources, the 
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Government hopes to make significant progress in an AID assisted 
livestock feed grain program. 

An AID loan, to enable the Agricultural Credit Administration to 
provide funds to rural banks, is awaiting final approval. 

AID counterpart funds have been obUgated for assisting the coopera- 
tive livestock production and marketing project to establish a revolv- 
ing fund for operational purposes. Successful expansion of this pro- 
gram, as well as development of beef and dairy production, could 
accelerate use of more Public Law 480 resources. 

The Government and people have faced up with candor to the 
problems of agricultural credit. They are anxious to make the 
necessary reforms, and to intensify education and supervision. 

The U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID 
contract, which offered cooperative assistance in the 
Philippines during fiscal year 1965 include NFU and 
NRECA. 

THAILAND 
(AID cooperative expenditures, fiscal year 1965, not available) 

AID has provided no direct assistance to cooperative projects 
during fiscal year 1965. An additional $1.9 million has been pledged, 
however, for an intensive program of rural development. Tne Thai 
Government has pledged tne equivalent of $1.6 million. 

Cooperative-type activities will be included in this extension of 
the Thai-initiated ^'mobile development units" which for the past 
21 months have brought health services, agricultural advice, roads 
and fresh water wells and other community improvements to nearly 
2,000 villages. Most of these commxmities are in the northern reaches 
of the coimtry along the Laotian border. A typical development 
imit consists of about 100 men, split into 2 or 3 teams. They move 
into 3 or 4 contiguous districts, each having about 100 villages, and 
assist with social welfare and commimity development projects. 
Serious social and economic problems exist m the border areas of the 
country. The Thai Government devised and put into operation 
this program to help these rural villages through the mobile develop- 
ment units, as well as through more conventional welfare and develop- 
ment projects. 

VIETNAM 

(AID expenditures, fiscal year 1965, $100,000 estimated, plus regional funded 

projects) 

AID is simultaneously supporting a political and economic develop- 
ment program and a war effort to help the people of South Vietnam 
preserve their national independence. The main burden of foreign 
support has been and will continue to be borne by the United States 
for a long time. But substantial contributions nave been provided 
by other countries. Among the 25 other nations that now are pro- 
viding or have agreed to provide, assistance are France, Japan, the 
PhUip pines, Great Britain, West Germany, Korea, the Republic of 
China, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. 

The widening military conflict has curtailed assistance in large parts 
of the rural area and cut back on the cooperative counterinsur^ency 
projects. All cooperative- type projects are being reexamined. 
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Emphasis is placed on being ready to move with crash programs when 
the countryside is more peaceful and the people more receptive to 
long-range projects. 

The corn-hog program, which has helped the small farmers to expand 
pork production through PubUc Law 480 food-for-peace commodities 
was cut back to 40,000 tons of corn in fiscal year 1965. The 383 local 
cooperatives which still claim more than 300,000 members will have 
to be ''weeded out" and revitalized. Although 20 new organizations 
were estabUshed in fiscal year 1965, wartime di^ocations in the country- 
side have impaired the effectiveness of more than 200. These co- 
operatives are organized into the National Federation of Agricultural 
Cooperative Associations. Even under present adverse conditions, 
AID mission finds that the cooperatives have helped to accelerate rural 
development wherever possible and to stimulate self-defense and self- 
help efforts. The cooperatives and farmers' centers have made it 
easier for AID to assist with the training of directors and employees 
of cooperatives, the preparation of cooperative educational and train- 
ing material, and member-education programs. 

Attendance at the Cooperative Research Training Center in Saigon 
was cut back because too many students faced miBtary conscription 
during or after training. Even with these difficulties, 46 education 
sessions of 3-day duration were held among 2,361 local officers and 
cooperative leaders. In addition, 377 managers and bookkeepers 
were given preservice courses of 1 week to 6 months; 393 received in- 
service training of 3 days to 1 month, and 298 attended seminars of 
from 2 to 9 days. 

The most promising opportunities for growth, once a greater measure 
of security is felt among the rural people, are for cooperatives involved 
in rice production, fisheries, and livestock production. The coopera- 
tives can be a means of stimulating production and assuring producers 
and fishermen of a larger return for their products. 

Much use has been made of Public Law 480 food-for-peace resources 
in the past to help farmers' cooperatives, and related projects. The 
most successful venture was a pig and poultry production project 
started 2 vears ago. AID-controlled local currency generated from 
the sale of fertilizer was used in part to develop cooperatives. AID- 
controlled local currency also covered special fertilizer program opera- 
tional costs for the Directorate General for Budget and Foreign Aid. 
More use could be made of Public Law 480 resources by providing 
working capital for cooperative marketing of farm products. 

The doUar value of Public Law 480 commodities distributed under 
title II was $11 million, and another $6 miOion in foodstuffs was 
distributed by voluntary agencies under title III. One of the projects 
under the $20 million coimterinsurgency program was the new rural 
life undertaking, in which 6,000 self-help assignments were completed, 
and improved seed, fertilizer, and plant protection increased yields 
substantially in certain areas. 

In the cities there are 25 urban cooperatives with 500 members, 
mostly of the small manufacturing or procurement type. There also 
are distributor cooperatives, dealing in textiles, radios, bicycle spare 
parts, and sundry bazaar articles. They were organized by a former 
Minister of Economy to minimize black market op^ations, but have 
not been successful. 
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The ^eat industrial and power potential of the Mekong Valley was 
dramatized by the President of the United States, when he proposed 
a multination assistance program to create a mammoth TVA-type 
project, as part of a $1 billion U.S. peacetime assistance program for 
southeast Asia. The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
made several power surveys in the Mekong area affecting Vietnam, 
Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos, as well as surveys to determine the 
feasibiUtjr of starting rural electric cooperative pilot projects in 
Vietnam in iSscal year 1966. 

United Nations (FAO), world food program is studying the impact 
of moving farmers from a subsistence agricultural economy to indus- 
trial and commercial agriculture. The United States has made available 
$625,000 in PubUc Law 480 food-for-peace commodities to develop 
agricultural experimental farms with training classes, and to assist 
1,810 farm famihes in the area. Assistance for cooperative develop- 
ment has also been furnished by France, West Germany, and Australia, 
and the Colombo plan. Training is provided for cooperative person- 
nel. Research is conducted on rural electrification and in developing 
irrigation projects. The Church World Service for southeast Asia 
and the American Friends Service Committee continue to expand 
food-for-peace assistance among the refugees and the homeless. 
Distribution of American food is planned for seven preschool children 
day-care centers in Saigon. 

U.S. non-Government organizations, under AID con- 
tract, which offered cooperative assistance during fiscal 
year 1965 include NFU, NRECA, and Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction in China (Taiwan). 
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FISCAL YEAR 1965 AID PROJECTS WHICH INCLUDED 
COOPERATIVE, MUTUAL ASSISTANCE, AND COMMUNITY 
AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

[Abstracted from program and project data for fiscal year 1966] 

Latin America 

argentina 

Agricultural credit, project No. 510-15-045. Fiscal year 
1965 expenditures, $24,000. Estimated total cost, fecal 
years 1965-66, $77,000. 

To help service agricultural credit needs of Argentine farmers 
through advice to the Banco Cooperative Agrario, founded in 1964 
under sponsorship of the Argentine National Federation of Farmer 
Cooperatives. Subscribed capital is $4 million. Target date to 
commence operations is July 1, 1965. 

Rural development services, project No. 510-15-190-065. 
Estimated total cost, fiscal year 1966-67, $1,265,000. 

To develop human resources and institutions which can service 
the needs of the rural population. Activities will include assistance 
in strengthening farmers' cooperatives, rural development planning, 
helping to improve marketing and community services, and advice 
on agrarian reforms, rural electrification, land evaluation, and tax- 
ation. 

Labor development, project No. 510-13-480-054. Fiscal year 
1965 expenditures, $59,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
year 1953-69, $1,107,000. 

To influence the development of the Argentine trade union move- 
ment along democratic lines by demonstrating benefits to be gained 
through cooperation with the Alliance for Progress. AID activities 
include strengthening existing and establishing new kinds of coopera- 
tive activities, and advising on housing, loan cooperatives, credit 
unions, labor union housing, and community projects on an enlarged 
scale. 

Housing, project No. 510-11-830-035. Fiscal year 1965 
expenditures, $85,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 
1963-70, $491,000. 

To help organize a program to reduce the $1.7 million housing 
deficit, establish a central housing bank and a nationwide system of 
mutual and cooperative home savings and loan associations; en- 
courage the use of housing cooperatives, and the development of 
agencies to promote and finance the construction of houses by the 
aided self-help process. AID will loan $12.5 million for the housing 
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bank. The Inter-American Development Bank has made a loan of 
$30 million to the National Mortgage Bank to finance cooperatives, 
labor union and aided self-help housmg. 

General training j project No. 510-15-690-060. Fiscal year 
1965 expenditures, $65,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1964-70, $353,000. 

To provide training not directly related to specific projects, but 
important to the United States-Ai^entine program to improve 
Argentina's institutional structure. Representatives of private in- 
stitutions, including cooperatives, receive training in the United 
States for the modernization and administration of their organizations. 

BOLIVIA 

Rural develo^^menty project No. 511-190-364. Fiscal year 
1965 expenditures, $900,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1953-68, $7,336,000. 

To assist the Ministry of Agriculture in developing such essential 
institutions as credit, cooperatives, extension, and demonstration 
centers, and the marketing mechanisms required to increase agricul- 
tural production and reduce food imports. Subprojects include 
technical agricultural services for the further improvement of market- 
ing and cooperative institutions and a $3.7 million agricultural credit 
loan. The Inter- American Development Bank has $10 million in 
presently active colonization and agriculture credit loans. 

Special development activities, project No. 511-11-810-412. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $54,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1964-67, $200,000. 

To assist self-help efforts of people relatively unaffected in a direct 
sense by ATD's long-range economic program. Projects contributions 
are limited to $5,000 each. 

BRAZIL 

Agrarian reform, project No. 512-11-120-249. Fiscal vear 
1965 expenditures, $250,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1963-70, $2,133,000. 

To assist in settling approximately 2 million landless families on 
family-size farms in the northeast in the next decade. Food-for-peace 
commodities are being made available for seven resettlement colonies, 
in most instances through cooperatives set up to distribute food on 
credit, make collections, and provide related services. 

Agricultural marketing, project No. 512-15-150-248. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditure, $700,000. Estimated total expendi- 
ture, fiscal years 1963-70, $7,202,000. 

To help Brazil's farmers meet the growing need for improved 
marketing, storage, and credit facilities, for increased production and 
better distribution of hybrid seeds and fertilizers, and to provide 
incentive for them to produce more farm produce. The National 
Rural Credit (CNCR), which supplies credit to farmers and their 
cooperatives, through state and private banking systems is being 
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financed by the equivalent of $16 million in counterpart funds. The 
National Bank for Cooperatives is being reorganized and expanded 
with AID assistance to provide the basis for developing farmers' 
cooperatives. Public Law 480 cruzeiros are being made for agricul- 
tiu-al storage, processing, and marketing facilities, particularly those 
cooperatively owned. Assistance is avauable for establishing fertilizer 
manufacturing cooperatives and cooperative training centers. 

Labor, project No. 512-11-410-028. Fiscal year 1965 ex- 
penditures, $400,000. Estimated total, cost, fiscal years 
1956-70, $5,064,000. 

To strengthen democratic trade unions through direct cooperation 
between United States and Brazilian trade unions, and to involve the 
unions in Alliance-for-Progress programs. Under AID's social 
projects program 100 Braziuan leaders were trained in the United 
States and 400 more in Brazil in courses which included worker 
housing and cooperatives. AID has earmarked up to $23 million to 
guarantee investments of AFL-CIO union funds which have been 
offered for workers' housing projects in Brazil. Other union social 
projects under consideration include financing union cooperatives, 
workers' banks and retail cooperatives. Public Law 480 funds is one 
source of financing for such projects. AFL-CIO union funds would 
also be available on a loan basis, provided adequate guarantees are 
arranged. 

Urban developmenty project No. 512-11-810-125. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditure, $150,000. Total estimated cost, fiscal 
years 1963-70, $1,765,000. 

To strengthen Brazilian institutions, particularly in the housing 
field. Assistance has been provided for the new National Housing 
Bank, savings and loan type institutional credit systems, as well as 
for self-help, low-cost municipal housing programs. The National 
Housing Bank has begun limited operations with local institutions. 
The Caixa Economics in Minas Gerais has begun operations in the 
savings and loan field. Government and private enterprise groups 
in six other metropolitan areas have requested assistance for similar 
undertakings. A loan of counterpart funds equivalent to $16 million 
has been authorized for the National Housing Bank. A loan of the 
equivalent of $3.8 million in Public Law 480 funds has been author- 
ized for the Caixa Economica. Counterpart funds equivalent to $2 
million were loaned to finance construction of 3,750 low-cost houses. 

CHILE 

Agricvitvral (kmlopment, projectNo. 513-11-150-194. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $375,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1965-67, $1,105,000. 

To assist the Government of Chile to improve the use of land, 
capital, and labor by private farms, associations, and cooperatives. 
Advisers and consultants worked on policies which included agricul- 
tural production, credit systems, and production and marketing 
cooperatives. 
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COLOMBIA 

Agricvltural diversification, project No. 514-15-130-096. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $286,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1960-70, $1,952,000. 

To assist Colombia in increasing agricultm*al production sufficiently 
over the next decade to make the country self-sufficient both in 
livestock and crops, and to stimulate a diversified agricultural export. 
AID technicians nave helped expand supervised credit and coopera- 
tive programs. A major target is to help the Colombian Agrarian 
Reform Institute (INCORA) establish and operate an efficient 
national agricultural supervised credit program to provide loans to 
20,000 farm families over a 4-year period. A $10 million AID loan 
signed bjr INCORA initiated the national supervised credit program. 
An additional AID loan for $4 million was negotiated to strengthen 
the Livestock Bank. To date, 2,000 farmers have obtained super- 
vised loans. Ten supply and marketing cooperatives have been 
organized. Two hundred INCORA technicians received training in 
supervised credit. 

Labor, project No. 514-13-410-015. Fiscal vear 1965 
expenditures, $206,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 
1963-69, $1,594,000. 

To achieve a strengthened democratic free trade imion movement 
in Colombia. The social projects aspect of the program includes 
workers' cooperative housing and labor union commimity centers. 
The American Institute for Free Labor Development under contract 
with AID has sponsored the newly established Alliance of Democratic 
Unionism for Housing (Allianza Sindical) for planning and adminis- 
tration of labor housing projects. 

Housing, project No. 514-15-830-058. Fiscal year 1965. 
Expenditures, $102,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 
1962-68, $1,509,000. 

To provide technical assistance and specialized training to the 
housing industry. Specific goals include: improving coordination 
between the National Housing Institute and other Colombian and 
local government agencies, developing housing cooperatives including 
those formed by labor unions, and assisting in the development of 
private savings and loan institutions. External financial assistance 
of AID and Inter-American Development Bank has resulted in 
completion of 42,000 units, with more than 50,000 under con- 
struction. A $10 million labor housing program resulted in the 
construction of 6,000 units. 

Special development activities, project No. 514-15-990-092. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $55,000. Total estimated 
cost, $150,000. 

To h^elp finance small but locally important projects in support of 
conamuhily or other self-help efforts, having a constructive economic 
and social impact on specific communities or private organizations. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Rural community development, project No. 517-11-810-052. 
Estimated fiscal vear 1965 expenditures, $20,000. Esti- 
mated total cost, fiscal year 1965-67, $376,000. 

To demonstrate the commmiity development approach to rm'al 
economic development, with special emphasis on agricultural pro- 
duction and rural elementary education. One target set before the 
revolution was to organize 50 self-help farm groups in a pilot program 
which would put 7,500 acres of land into food production. 

Agricultural production and distribution, project No. 517-15- 
190-059. Estunated fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $142,000. 
Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1965-69, $1,730,000. 

To stimulate increased productivity in the agricultural sector by 
assisting in land settlement, agricultural extension, and agricultural 
credit and cooperatives. In addition to grant funds, local currency 
proceeds from Public Law 480 title IV sales in the amount of 
$1,713,000, as well as AID development loans funds, were earmarked 
to finance activities contemplated under this project. 

Special development fund, project No. 517-11-990-061. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $20,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1965-67, $150,000. 

To support small, self-help projects undertaken by private individ- 
uals, Government agencies, cooperatives, and small communities, 
mainly in the form of equipment, materials or services, to generate 
public awareness of the economic and social development objectives 
of the Alliance for Progress and the importance of self-help. 

ECUADOR 

Rural development, project No. 518-11-100-051. Fiscal year 
1965 expenditures, $540,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1963-70, $3,556,000. 

To help Ecuador increase its productivity and strengthen its agri- 
cultural mstitutions by training participants in U.S. in cooperatives, 
agricultural credit, marketing and extension, as well as economics, 
land reform, water use, soil conservation and farm resettlement, to 
overcome current inadequacies. 

Town plans, project No. 518-11-810-61. Fiscal year 1965 
expenditures, $226,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 
1963-69, $1,092,000. 

To increase public awareness of and support for the Alliance for 
Progress by heq)ing Ecuadorean cooperatives and other organizations 
in rural areas carry out small projects designed to improve local 
economic and social conditions. Two town plans at Esmeraldas and 
Guaranda have been fully implemented, two more are underway. 
Three additional town plans are in final stages of planning. 

Cooperative deivdopment, project No. 518-15-990-058. Es- 
timated fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $443,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1961-69, $2,214,000. 
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To stimulate the pooling of local resources of the private sector and 
to direct them toward social and economic development through the 
e:q)ansion of credit unions, cooperatives, and savings and loan associ- 
ations. Fifteen provinces now have credit imions, and a credit union 
federation has been established. A national cooperative bank was 
established with the help of an AID loan for $1.2 million. A pilot 
rural electric cooperative established in 1963 now serves 5,000 persons. 
A housing bank established in 1961 with a $5 million AID loan is 
providing long-term credits for housing loans, and has chartered 10 
savings and loan associations. 

MEXICO 

Technical support, project No. 523-11-990-000. Fiscal year 
1965 expenditiu'es, $190,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1952-66, $1,081,000. 

To i)rovide technical backstopping for a number of separate pro- 
grams including a $20 million supervised agricultural credit program, 
a $30 million consortium for a low-cost housing mortgage fund, a 
housing guarantee, $10 million guarantee for an AFLr-CIO loan to a 
Mexican union. 

PANAMA 

Agricultural development, project No. 525-11-190-070. Fis- 
cal year 1965 expenditures, $304,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1962-70, $2,462,000. 

To provide advisory services for Panama's riu-al development jpro- 
grams. AID has provided advisory services to the Agrarian Reform 
Conamission and tne Ministry of Agriculture. Public services have 
been expanded in marketing, credit, agrarian reform. AID has pro- 
vided loans for agricultural development. Assistance has been pro- 
vided for a rural electrification study. ElBfort is being made to 
establish rural credit unions. 

Housing credit institution, project No. 525-11-830-046. Fis- 
cal year 1965 expenditures, $46,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1963-68, $240,000. 

To assist in strengthening the credit insurance institute (IFHA) so 
that it can effectively supervise and regulate savings and loan asso- 
ciations. Federal Housing Administration-tvpe services, and Federal 
National Mortgage Association-type secondary markets. AID tech- 
nicians and participants trained in the United States and Puerto Rico 
were responsible for legislation that naade establishment of first the 
savings and loan association possible in fiscal year 1965. Currently 
technical assistance continues and a feasibility study is to be made 
for a seed capital loan and subloans to savings and loan associations. 

Special development activities, project No. 525-15-990-101. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $35,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1964-69, $255,000. 

To provide support for community sponsored, small-scale, self-help 
projects which ao not cost more than $5,000. Among projects ap- 
proved was one for clearing for an agricultural cooperative. 
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PABAGUAY 

AgricvUural productivity and development^ project No. 526- 
1 1-1 10-050. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $580,000. Esti- 
mated total cost, fiscal years 1942-69, $7,051,000. 

To help the Government of Paraguay attain sustainable annual 
grovviih rates in agriculture and livestock. AID is helping strengthen 
existing credit and land tenure institutions, develop viable coopera- 
tives and marketing agencies. 

Special development activities , project No. 526-11-990-058. 

Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $32,000. Estimated total 

cost, fiscal years 1964-67, $92,000. 
To support high-impact self-help projects of rural conununity or- 
ganizations to foster economic and social development on a small 
scale, and to build public support for the Alliance for Progress. 
Projects approved include such small but valuable help as furnishing 
12 powered chain saws for an agricultural cooperative to cut and dear 
fallen trees in a colonization area. 

PERU 

Community development, project No. 527-11-990-061. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $271,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1963-70, $1,964,000. 

To help create local democratic institutions that demonstrate the 
meaning of the AUiance for Progress to rural communities. Among 
the activities are: strengthening of rural credit imions and electrifica- 
tion cooperatives, support of small useful projects that give an 
immediate social and economic impact, the estabUshment and 
equipping of rural development centers, and the training of personnel 
to mobiUze community cooperatives. Eight central and 35 satellite 
cooperacion popular centers were established. At the end of 1964 
there were 600 cooperatives, reaching 10 percent of the population, 
and 19 savings and loan associations. 

Labor development, project No. 527-11-410-063. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $225,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1962-68, $1,551,000. 

To strengthen the democratic leadership of free trade unions and to 
increase labor^s responsibiUties to the economic development effort in 
Peru. One contract is for the operation of a training center and the 
other is for social projects operations such as cooperatives. 

URXTGtJAT 

Agricultural institutional development, project No. 528-11- 
110-041. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, none. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1966-69, $650,000. 

To assist the Government of Uruguay to reorganize the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and implement the agricultural reform laws and the 
short-term agricultural development plan. The basic work of the 
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National Planning Commission will be almost completed by fiscal 
year 1966. The comprehensive package of agricultural reform laws 
which the Parliament will be asked to act on will include maldng 
modifications in land taxation, land tenure and distribution, and the 
role of cooperatives. 

Agricultural cooperatives^ project No. 528-13-150-006. Es- 
timated fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $120,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1963-67, $393,000. 

To advise on the programs and management of the Bank for Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives (BPC) and the Uruguayan Federation of 
Agricultural Cooperatives (FENACOA). Both organizations are 
financed by agricultural cooperatives. FENACOA, organized in 
1956, represents 90 percent of the agricultural cooperatives in Uru- 
guay, with 17,000 members. BPC was founded in 1960 and is 
jointly owned by FENACOA, local cooperatives, and cooperative 
members. It has four branches and three agencies. AID sought to 
assist the BPC to improve its banking operations, and FENACOA 
to improve its management and marketing operations, but the 
program was suspended with the collapse of FENACOA. 

Labor leader training and union cooperatives ^ project No. 
528-13-410-010. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $187,000. 
Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1963-69, $846,000. 

To accelerate the development and training of responsible demo- 
cratic leadership for Uruguay's labor unions. In 1965 the labor 
leader training center was expanded to assist the democratic unions 
to imdertake an active program for their members, by forming 
housing cooperatives, credit unions, and consumer cooperatives. 
The American Institute for Free Labor Development has concen- 
trated its assistance on activating a cooperative housing program, 
using an expected $3 million AFL-CIO loan guaranteed by AID. 

Special development activities, project No. 528-15-990-046. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $25,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1965-69, $250,000. 

To support small-scale development activities which present op- 
portunities for direct impact at low cost, such as loaning $42,000 for 
a revolving credit fund, to be used initially by a labor union housing 
cooperative in Paysandu, to enable it to complete a cooperative 
housing project of 40 homes. 

VENEZUELA 

Agricultural credit advisory services, project No. (none). 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $100,000. Estimate total 
cost, fiscal years 1965-67, $502,000. 

To assist Venezuela in developing a sound system of agricultural 
credit as a means of more actively miplementing its agrarian reform 
and developing the rural economy. Former rural improvement 
project activities have been phased out except for those directly 
related to agricultural credit, which is the nucleus of the new project. 
In 1962 the agricultural and livestock bank (BAP) began its supervised 
credit program financed by a $10 million AID loan and its own 
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matching funds. It now operates in 14 states. USAID has helped 
to train 120 administrators and field supervisors. It is also cooperat- 
ing with the Farmers Foundation in setting up four adult mrmer 
education schook. Specialized advisory service is provided ki agri- 
cultural credit, marketing said pxirchasing cooperatives, and rural 
electrification. 

Housing and urban renevxU, project No, 529-15-830-017. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $66,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1962-67, $442,000. 

To help develop local institutions and mobilize local capital for 
housing construction and urban renewal and to monitor the use of 
three AID loans totaling $45 million for housing contracted in fiscal 
years 1961-63. The savings and loan system has grown into 20 
chartered associations. The Foundation for Community Develop- 
ment and Municipal Improvement is helping establish local housing 
foundations which can qualify for subloans under the $30 mUlion AID 
loan made to it for housing. 

BRITISH GUIANA 

Development and diversification , project No. 504-15-190-024. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $75,000. Estimated tdtal 
cost, fiscal yeai^ 196^67, $500,000. 

To assist in the improvement of institutions and skills needed to 
support the devdopment and diversification of the agricidturid 
economy of British Guiana. Attention has beidn given to coop^a- 
tives, agricultural credit, livestock development, alon^ with naturd 
resources conservation and development. 

Community developrnerU, project No. 504-12-810-023. Fiscal 
year 1965 not available. Total obligations tl!ufougli fiscal 
year 1966, $500,000. 

Objective is to assist small communitv developn>ent projects in 
British Guiana, including cooperatives, that can be completefd in a 

matter of months. 

Republics of Central America and Panama (ROCAP) 

costa aica 

Agricultural development and agrarian reform^ project Nd. 515- 
11-140-038. Fiscal year 1955 expenditures, $2S0,0Wy. Es- 
timated total cost, fiscal yeajrs 1962-68, $2,270,000. 

To assist the University of Costa Rica of Agriculture, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Institute of Lands Colonization, in t&eif etforte 
to increase and diversify agricultural production and to accelerate land 
reform. Over 5,000 supervised credit loans are bein^ made annually 
by the national bank's 42 rural credit boards, with seed capital 
provided by AID and DLF loans. Work has begun to activate four 
rural electric cooperatives. 

Rural mobile health, project No. 515-11-530-049. Fiscal Vfear 
1965 expenditures, $102,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1963-67, $725,000. 
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To provide improved medical health services for rm-al areas. Ten 
ambulance-type vehicles reach 200,000 persons in areas where pre- 
viously no health services existed. In addition these mobile units 
are used for teaching, demonstration purposes, distribution of food 
and for special services in emergencies and catastrophies. 

GUATEMALA 

Development of agricultural programs and institutions , project 
No. 520-11-140-148. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, 
$305,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1964-69, 
$1,667,000. 

To help expanded agricultural credit, accelerate cooperative 
formation, improve marketing facilities, and provide technical advice 
and training on land tenure problems in order to increase agricultural 
productivity. AID activities include reorganization of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, establishment of a directorate general for agricultural 
marketing, a grain institute, an oflSice for quality standards, a 
Guatemala city wholesale market, and a joint Government-private 
committee for food processing. A credits and cooperative adviser 
and short-term cooperative specialists will be added to AID's staff. 

Rural mobile healthy project No. 520-11-590-163. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $231,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1963-67, $501,000. 

To establish a means of providing medical services to large segments 
of the Guatemalan population who would otherwise be without it, 
while at the same time stimulating programs in social and community 
development at the village level. Ten mobile units covered 73 rural 
communities, treating between 6,000 and 7,000 patients monthly, 
excluding inoculations. 

HONDURAS 

Agricultural productivity ^ project No. 522-11-190-036. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditm-es, $480,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1965-69, $1,982,000. 

To increase agricultural production 6 percent a year over a 6-year 
period, and raise farm Uving standards. Goals included helping the 
National Development Bank implement a farm credit program, en- 
courage the national 5-year rural development program, which in- 
cludes farm credit and cooperative-credit union development, and 
marketing and storage improvement. 

Industrial development and training j project No. 522-11-290- 
003. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $220,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1961-68, $1,116,000. 

To develop and strengthen institutions needed to carry out an in- 
dustrial development and production program. AID worked pri- 
marily through the National Development Bank, the Techmcal 
Industrial Cooperative Center (CCTI) a nonprofit technical organi- 
zation supported by the Government, AID, and Honduran private 
industry. 
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NICARAGUA 

Community action and cooperative development^ project No. 
524-1 1-810-056. Fiscal year 1 965 expenditure, None. Es- 
timated total cost, fiscal years 1966-70, $1,270,000. 

To help Nicaragua apply community self-help and cooperative ac- 
tion to strengthening rural development. Previous AID assistance 
helped create an elBfective Nicaraguan Mobile Rural Health Agency as 
well as a new and properly oriented Agrarian Reform Institute. In 
this project, AID will utilize those agencies, as well as a cooperative 
oflBce recently organized to promote joint undertakings designed to 
improve living standards in rural areas. Specifically AID is pre- 
pared to assist in the teaching the concepts of cooperative oiganiza- 
tion and group action, and organizing and assisting cooperatives and 
credit unions, providing rural health services, organizing community 
committees to work with health authorities on health and related 
projects. 

LATIN AMERICAN RSOIONAL 

Cooperative services, projects Nos. 598-11-990-409, 598-15- 
990-426, 598-15-890-099, 598-15-990-098, 598-13-920-116, 
and 598-13-990-421. Estimated fiscal year 1965 expendi- 
tures, $1,550,000. Total estimated costs to completion, 
$6,155,000. 

To assist Latin American cooperatives through contracts with 
selected U.S. organizations. These projects have enabled the Credit 
Union National Association (CUNA) to continue to develop a regional 
program for establishment of over 1,700 new credit unions; the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association (NRECA) to carry 
out educational activities related to the impact of rural electric 
cooperatives on Latin American economies; the Foimdation for Coop- 
erative Housing (FCH) to provide training to cooperative housing 
institutions on implementation of low-cost loans; the Fimd for Inter- 
national Cooperative Development (FICD) to help organize national 
cooperative banks, and possibly an Inter- American Institute; and 
the Cooperative League of the UoA (CLUSA) to assist Indian artisans 
of Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru in channeling their handi- 
craft products through cooperatives. 

Leadership development, projects Nos. 598-13-110 and 598- 
13-670-109. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $179,000. 
Total estimated costs to completion, $287,000. 

The National Farmers Union of the United States conducts 
training program in the United States for yoimg Latin America rurrf 
leaders. More than 75 participants are selected each year. They 
receive orientation and language training, and then live on farm 
homes to learn about cooperative and community life in rural America. 
To date more than 225 young farm leaders have been trained. Re- 
turning participants have organized credit cooperatives, headed 
resettlement groups, T^een oflSicers in cooperatives, started community 
projects, established local schools, encouraged self-help projects, and 
enUsted Government support for farm improvement programs. This 
is part of an agreement which also includes a contract with the Ovot- 
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seas Education Fund of the League of Women Voters to provide 
training for Latin American women leaders at U.S. institutions. 

Free labor development, project No. 598-15-410-;10L Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $200,000. Total estimated costs 
fiscal year 1962 to completion, $10,682,000. 

One of AID'S two major programs to strengthen Latin America's 
democratic labor organizations is to assist them in providing more 
housing, to organize cooperatives and allied social projects beneficial 
to the workers and their families. The Special Projects Department 
of the American Institute for Free Labor Development has engaged 
in such activities as: workers' cooperative housing institutes in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, El Salvador, and Peru, workers 
banks and savings and loan associations in Argentina, Colombia^ 
Peru, and Venezuela and trade union alliances to sponsor housing ana 
other social projects in British Guiana, Colombia, El Salvador, 
Jamaica, and Peru. 

National market Integration j project No. 598-15-660-440. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $10,000. Total estimated 
cost from fiscal years 1962^8, $418,000. 

To assist selected Latin American countries to mobihze industrial 
and commercial resources in support of integrated marketing pro- 
grams, which would seek to achieve: establishment of improved 
marketing methods for food and consumer goods adapted to mass 
marketing; initiate pilot projects, if necessary, to develop improved 
methods for distributing consumer goods to rural areas; development 
of low cost consumer goods suitable for mass marketing in rural areas 
with maximum utilization of local resources. 

Other Government agency activities in support of the alliance. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $1,117,000. Total estimated 
costs, fiscal years 1953-71, $8,649,000. 

To mobilize the technical resources of Federal domestic agencies to 
assit in the economic and social development programs of the Alliance 
for Pro^^ss. Participating agencies include Department of A^- 
culture, Inter-American Geodetic Service, Department of LaSar, 
National Science Foundation, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Federal Aviation Agency. Agencies with 
projects in which cooperatives are involved include the Department 
of Agriculture, which through its International Agricultural Develop- 
ment Service has provided services of more than 80 USDA technicians 
in rural development elBforts; the Department of Labor, which has 
analyzed available manpower data in relation to AID's plans and 
programs to meet crucial human resource development problems; 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board which provides short-term 
advisory services in the savings and loan field. 
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Africa 

ALGERIA 

Participant training , project No. 638-11-900-011. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $75,000. Estimated total cost, 
not announced. 

To provide training for selected Algerian technicians in specialized 
fields required to support the country's development, and to assist 
the Algerian economy to overcome dislocations caused by the de- 
parture of large number of trained and experienced French technicians 
after independence. Training in the United States included such 
fields as agricultural credit, farm cooperatives, soil conservation, 
forestry, vocational agriculture, range management, dryland crop 
management, plus business and labor training. Forty-seven Algerians 
have participated in farm short courses since 1963. Participants 
who have returned home have been placed in important Government 
positions. 

KENYA 

Agriculture field services and research, project No. 615-1 1-110- 
101. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $742,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1956-68, $3,626,000. 

To help the Ministry of Agriculture develop an agricultural service 
to carry on research and extension activities designed to increase 
cropland livestock productivity on Kenya's 700,000 farm units. 
AIDJis^conducting a train-the-trainer program involving the senior 
field staff of the Ministry of Agriculture. Fourteen farmer training 
centers have been built or expanded, using coimterpart financing. 
The number of trainees at the centers is expected to increase from 
12,500 per year to 20,000 by 1968. 

Agricultural cooperatives and credit, project No. 615-11-140- 
103. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $200,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1962-67, $939,000. 

To strengthen the Kenyan cooperative movement by expanding 
and improving cooperative education and training for Government 
and cooperative oflSicials. More than 550 active cooperative societies 
with 250,000 members, own more than $2.3 million in financial re- 
serves, market $84 million in produce annually. Cooperative member- 
ship is expected to reach 300,000 by 1967. AID is assisting in in- 
creasing and upgrading the government cooperative staff, and training 
cooperative employees. AID instructors are to be the nucleus of a 
staff to train local cooperative instructors. Department of Coopera- 
tives staff, and private cooperative employees. U.S. participant 
training was provided to Agricultural Finance Corporation oflBicers 
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and Department of Cooperative Development top staff people. 
Short-term observation tom's were arranged for selected farm leaders. 

Fisheries and development, project No. 615-11-180-130. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditm-es, $27,000. Total estimated 
cost, fiscal years 1965-69, $279,000. 

To help Kenya develop its fishing industry. Lake and coastal 
waters offer excellent opportmiities for development of a h^hly 
productive fishing industry. The value of the catdies could be in- 
creased substantially by tiie introduction of improved fishing tech- 
niques and marketing procedures and facilities. About 4,000 Kenyans 
are employed in fishmg activities. The Government is helping mem 
establish cooperative-type associations to deal with production and 
marketing proUems. 

Rurai community developmentj project No. 615-11-810-114. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $427,000. Total estimated 
cost, fiscal years 1960-67, $1,198,000. 

To help the Government establish an effective national rural com- 
mimity development program by training commimity development 
personnel, expanding and equipping district training centers, inau- 
gurating local leadership courses, and assisting in field demonstrations. 

TANZANIA 

Agriculture improvement services , project No. 616-11-110-001. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditure, $150,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1961-70, $3 million. 

To help Tanzania achieve the aims of its new 5-year agricultural 
development plan hj helping develop the training services and physical 
facilities of the agricultiu'e extension service, agriculture credit insti- 
tutions, and cooperative organizations. The objectives for agriculture 
take into account the importance of developing a sound agricultiu*al 
extension program along with improved agricultural credit institutions 
and cooperative organizations. AID is providing training to 
strengthen the national extension service headquarters and field staffs 
as well as training cooperative and credit institution staffs. Three 
AID-constructed farm training centers are now in operation. 

Community developmenty project No. 616-12-810-007. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditiu-e, $430,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1961-68, $1,800,000. 

To assist Tanzania develop community development organizations, 
which wiU help to bring rural peoples into the total development 
efforts of the country. Approximately 20,000 projects, mostly of a 
self-help nature, have been completed by locdl communities, with 
participation of over 7,500 organized village groups. 

UGANDA 

Agricultural extension, project No. 617-11-110-012. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $322,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1963-69, $2,314,000. 

To help the Ugandan Government create an effective agricultural 
extension service. AID is providing advisory-instructional services, 
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participant training in the United States, some construction and 
equipment for three District Farm Institutes and a National Infor- 
mation Center, and commodity support including surplus property 
trucks, teaching aids, books, and periodicals. Twenty-four partici- 
pants are studying in the United States. About 40,000 farmers have 
attended 1 -day to 2-week courses at the District Farm Institutes. A 
new farm management comse for farm leaders h as been developed. 

Agricultural cooperatives j project No. 6 17-1 5-140^06 TFiscal 
year 1965 expenditure, $413,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1962-67, $2,227,000. 

To assist the Government of Uganda in improving and expanding 
its services to 1,702 cooperatives which now have 315,000 members. 
The membership goal for 1968 is 1 million. Most of the cooperatives 
are marketing organizations which also operate commodity processing 
facilities. The cooperative leadership is weakened by an exodus 
of personnel to Government ministries or to private industry. Facil- 
ities are needed to train 450 cooperative leaders, 2,900 cooperative 
employes and 14,000 cooperative members in the next 5 years. 

AID has trained 660 cooperative employes and conducted 90 
meetings attended by 7,200 cooperative members. Training is 
being provided for cooperative managers and middle level employes 
at Bukalasa Agricultural College, whose facilities AID helped expand. 
AID is furnishing advisory assistance on both central and district 
levels in cooperative operations, expansion of agricultural credit, 
establishment of soimd business practices in all cooperative activities, 
and development of local savings schemes. 

Agricultural education, project No. 617-11-110-023. Fiscal 
year 1 965 expenditure, $480,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1963-70, $1,784,000. 

To assist the Uganda Government improve three agricultural 
education and training institutions developing trained agriculturists. 
AID is providing a coflege advisory-instructional staflf to help qualify 
Africans to replace U.S. technicians. At present the three are below 
capacity in student enrollment. With U.S. assistance, combined 
enrollment is planned to be increased to over 500 compared with 120 
students in 1963. Cooperative courses will be taught. 

EAST AFRICA REGIONAL 

Credit Union Development, project No. 618-11-140-619. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditure, $20,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1965-69, $522,000. 

To assist in the mobilization of domestic sayings through East 
Africa by providing advisory services and training in credit union 
organization and development. Small borrowers are now usually 
forced to pay exorbitant interest rates. Credit unions therefore, 
have a significant role to play in improving the private savings and 
credit situation in East Africa. This project will initially assist the 
East African Governments, cooperatives, and existing credit union 
leagues or federations in developing the legal and institutional frame- 
work necessary for successful cremt union development. Key per- 
sonnel will be trained and programs established under which 150 
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credit union organizers vvdll be trained by fiscal year 1967. There are 
presently 65 credit unions in East Africa. The goal is 1,500 credit 
unions with 420,000 members by 1969. 

ETHIOPIA 

Agricultural education and researchy project No. 663-11- 
110-002. Fiscal year 1965 expenditure, $953,000. Esti- 
mated total cost, fiscal years 1954-67, $13,676,000. 

To estabhsh a permanent institution to train Ethiopians in modern 
practices to help overcome the shortage of trained agricultural 
personnel. Oklahoma State University is directing teaching and 
research programs at the Imperial Ethiopian Agricultural College of 
Agriculture, at a secondary level Agricultural Technical School, and 
an Agricultural Experimental Station established by past U.S. aid. 
Cooperative research and organization is a very minor but significant 
sidefine. Improved vegetable seeds have been introduced By orga- 
nizing a marketing cooperative. A poultry cooperative and produc- 
tion-irrigation cooperatives have also been established. 

Cooperative development^ project No. 663-11-140-113. Es- 
timated fiscal year 1965 expenditure, not announced. 
Estimated total cost, not announced. Fiscal year 1966 
obUgation, $87,000. 

AID proposes beginning with fiscal year 1966 to help accelerate 
the growth of Ethiopia's agricultural sector by assisting a cooperative 
program involving agricultural credit, procurement, crop quality 
control, and marketing practices. Oklahoma State University staff 
at the Imperial Ethiopian College of Agriculture has engaged in 
experiments which demonstrate the merit of coperative methods in 
Ethiopia. The Ethiopian Government has requested the services of 
a cooperative expert for 2 years to work with Ethiopia's Government 
agencies in developing a plan for organizing rural cooperatives. 

GHANA 

Agricultural extension ^ project No. 641-11-110-007. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $372,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1958-67, $2,840,000. 

To assist the Ministry of Agriculture to estabhsh an effective 
national extension service, reaching into all eight of Ghana's regions, 
and to improve domestic marketing, cooperatives, diversification of 
crops, and animal husbandry. Training given to 53 agricultural 
oflScers and 370 assistants enables four of eight regions to operate 
without further assistance. The remaining four will operate without 
U.S. assistance by 1967. 

GUINEA 

Palm oil extraction, project No. 675-11-230-014. Fiscal year 
1965 expenditure, $248,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal 
years 1963-73, $886,000. 

To assist Guinea in estabhshing a palm oil extraction industry 
with small processing centers at several locations in the country. 
The experiment, begun as a commercial venture, has ended by utiHzing 
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cooperative techniques as the best means to secure the raw commodity. 
Although the pahn fruit grows extensively in Guinea, the country 
annually imports $2 million in palm oil, because it has lacked the 
simple facilities required for processing the fruit. An AID survey 
indicated the feasibility of a small-scale extraction industry. Under 
contract with an American firm, AID is helping Guinea construct 
several pilot palm fruit processing centers. AID also provided the 
equipment in 1962 for the first pilot plant, which consists largely of 
hand-operated hydraulic presses. Two new processing centers were 
built in 1965 in areas where dwarf palm trees had already been 
planted. 

LIBERIA 

Agricultural production advisory services^ project No. 669-11- 
190-101. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, None. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1966-70, $1,017,000. 

To help the Liberian Government develop agricultural policies for 
stimulating private investment and encouraging the production and 
processing of agricultural crops. Although subsistence agriculture 
is the rme in Liberia, if Liberian farmers were awakened to their 
economic opportunities and the Liberian Government made a slight 
shift in its attitudes, conditions would be ripe for a program of 
cooperative management and cooperative credit. This project 
would follow-up on the recommendations of the study of Liberian 
cooperatives, if the results provide a favorable basis for the produc- 
tion programs involving credit, marketing and production cooperatives 
for a few selected crops and possibly livestock, additional assistance 
may be provided over the $200,000 now allocated for fiscal year 1966. 

MALAWI 

Agricultural developmenty project No. 612-11-1 10-1 34. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $315,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1962-70, $2,294,000. 

To assist the Government of Malawi to increase agricultural 
production, credit and cooperatives, primarily through constructing 
and equipping agricultural schools, advisory services, and participant 
training. The Government recognizes this priority in its 5-year 
development plan which allocates 40 percent of all development funds 
to agricultural development. AID's surveys of extension, credit and 
cooperative needs have been completed, and a university team is 
now assisting the Malawi to implement survey conclusions. Twelve 
participants were sent to the United States to study agricultural 
credit, extension, cooperatives, and agricultural education. 

MALI 

Village development, project No. 688-11-840-012. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $106,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1962-66, $416,000. 

To help establish a pilot village to demonstrate the value of village 
planning and self-help techniques. With 90 percent of Mali's popula- 
tion in rural areas, the Gt)vernment places emphasis on improving 
village life, while discouraging the exodus from villages to the already 
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overcrowded towns. AID is providing technical assistance in the 

I)lanning of improved land use, better construction techniques, using 
ocal materials, planning of commimity facilities and more effective 
self-help measures. The first model village has been a notable 
success. Plans are imderway to establish a nucleus model village in 
each of the five other regions of Mali. 

MOROCCO 

AgricuUural cooperative credit and marketing, project No. 
608"! 1-140-037. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $78,000. 
Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1962-68, $348,000. 

To assist the Government of Morocco improve its agricultural 
credit activities, estabUsh 60 projected community banks, and help 
agricultural cooperative associations. The inabilitv of small farmers 
to obtain operating credit at reasonable rates of interest and the 
failure to devdop modern marketing practices have been two of the 
major hindrances to the transition from a subsistence to an exchange 
economy. 

The Government of Morocco established the National Agricultural 
Credit Bank (CNCA) to create a unified national agricultural credit 
policy, mobilize necessary financial resources and credit for coopera- 
tive associations and service societies. 

During its first 9 months the national bank loaned the equivalent 
of over $17 million, of which 87 percent has been repaid to date. 
During fiscal year 1965 the Director of the Bank, the Director of the 
Loan Department, and nine cooperative managers and accountants 
completea training programs in tne U.S. Seven more are scheduled 
for training in cooperative and credit administration. Twenty em- 
ploves of CNCA are to be selected for a community program. 

AID technicians helped to conduct an educational campaign among 
farmers on agricultural credit and the CNCA, and to determine the 
most suitable locations for permanent community banks. 

Artisanal industries, project No. 608-11-290-008. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $127,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1960-67, $615,000. 

To help Morocco modernize its primitive artisanal leather and 
lapidary industries, and increase exports. There are several hundred 
thousand artisans in Morocco, most of whom produce only for com- 
munity needs. AID-financed and staffed mobile units have demon- 
strated modern leather tanning and finishing techniques, trained local 
personnel in shoe and leather working arts. Cooperatives have been 
formed. A pilot tanning training center has been completed for a 
large-scale training program in the organization, management, and 
technical operation of a modern, cooperative artisanal tannery. 

NIGERIA 

Agricultural production and distribution — western Nigeria, 
project No. 620-1 1-1 10-050. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, 
$1,365,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1960-70, 
$8, 201, 000. 

To assist in increasing the western region — a 33,000 square-mile 
area with 10 million people — agricultural productivity by improving 
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agricultural distribution and marketing organizations, storage and 
handling practices, and introducing sounder farm management and 
marketing practices. The economics and marketing phase, $77,000 
for fiscal year 1965, seeks to assist in farm management and planning, 
and agricultural marketing. A Government e^ marketing scheme 
was developed, and steps are now being taken to establish a poultry 

f)roducers' cooperative to take over the Government's marketing 
unctions. 

AgricuUural production and distribution — northern NigerUij 
project No. 620-11-110-201. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, 
$1,710,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1961-70, 
$11,897,000. 

To support northern Nigeria's efforts to increase agricultural pro- 
duction by providing technical and related assistance. Specific 
objectives mcluded expansion of the rural youth programs, providing 
1 extension worker for each 2,000 persons, assisting the construction 
and operation of a demonstration abattoir and 2 retail outiets for 
livestock, and establishing of slaughterhouse, cold storage plant, and 
a poultry station. 

AgrimUural credit, project No. 620-11-140-082. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $94,000. Estimated total cost 
fiscal years 1960-69, $1,046,000. 

To assist the governments of eastern and western Nigeria in estab- 
lishing and maintaining effective agricultural credit institutions. 
Prior to this project, both eastern and western Nigeria tried extend- 
ing loans to farmers through institutions primarily concerned with 
industrial credit. They were poorly equipped to handle agricultural 
credit, and consequentijr stopped making agricultural loans. Present 
primary task is to tram top level management and field personnel 
m operating a supervised agricultural credit program. 

Agricultural cooperatives, project No. 620-11-140-750. Fis- 
c^ year 1965 expenditures, $23,000. Estimated total cost 
fiscal years 1965-69, $179,000. 

To assist the Nigerian Government in strengthening and expand- 
ing agricultural cooperatives by advisory services and limited com- 
modity support. To date the agricultural cooperatives in Nigeria 
have Deen largdy relay stations for receiving export-type crops and 

fassing them on to the marketing boards at fixed handling margins, 
n order to strengthen the participation of cooperatives in Nigeria's 
development, AID is assisting the regional governments to train 
Nigerians in cooperative management, and to improve cooperative 
training institutions. Both western and eastern Nigeria have es- 
tablished cooperative colleges and cooperative unions aimed at 
management training and niembership education. Four Nigerians 
have received cooperative training in the United States. 

Fisheries development, contract No. 620-11-180-704. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $217,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1962-67, $800,000. 

To assist Nigerian cooperatives to increase production and mar- 
keting of fish and thereDjr reduce imports. AID is training the 
Western Nigerian Cooperative Fisheries Association members to use 
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improved boats and gear for inshore fishing and to improve presOT- 
vation, marketing, and distribution methods since at least one-fourth 
of all fish caurfit spoil due to lack of cold storage and poor curing and 
shipping. AID has helped establish five pickup points, consolidate 
storage points, and the use of refrigerated vans for distribution. 

Agricultural planning and advisory services^ project No. 
620-11-190-212. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $590,000. 
Estimated total cost through fiscal year 1966, $2,138,000. 

To provide advisers to plan and supervise the AID pro-am of 
agricultural assistance to Nigeria and to advise the governments of 
Nigeria in carrying out the agricultural program of the development 
plan. This planning and supervisory organization, in addition to 
being necessary for support of the large AID program in agriculture, 
is of material value to the governments of Nigeria as an advisory 
resource, because there is no Federal Ministry of Agriculture and 
agricultural activities are dispersed among no less than seven different 
r^onal ministries. 

Agricultural development studies and evaluation, project No. 
620-11-190-755. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $122,000. 
Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1065-68, $1,154,000. 

To undertake an intensive examination of the Government of 
Nigeria's agricultural development program as well as to provide some 
basic information and guidance to the Government of Nigeria for 
reevftluation of the country's 6;yeaf plan and the development of 
future plans. Serious shortcomings result from lack of research on 
the economics of producing, proceesing, stwage, and marketing of 
Nigeria's agricultural product. Thwe is also Tack of detailed inior- 
mation on how to transfer income and capital out of agriculture 
without destroying incentive for agricultural expansion and mod^ni- 
zation. 

Industrial housing and savings avA loan, project No. 620-11- 
830-711. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $125,000. Esti- 
mated total cost, fiscal years 1963-68, $750,000. 

To assist in the organization of housing and honie finance industry 
in eastern Nigeria. Kecognizing the need for an indigenous system 
of housing construction, and related credit facilities, the eastern 
Nig^ian goFernmant organized the Eastern Nigerian Housing Cor«- 
poration (ENHC). AID is providij^ technical assistance to advise 
the ENHC and the eastern Nigeriaji government in design and 
construction. It is also assisting in the administration of a unified 
housing and home finance operation, in planning and implementJAg 
low- and medium-cost housixig projects, and in organizing a sayings 
and loan system for the region, later to be taken over by privete 
institutions. 

Rural training institute, project No. 636-1 1-1 10-001 . Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $347,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1961-69, $1,838,000. 

To establish training institutions in provincial areas where rural 
young men and women with limited education can be taught practical 
skills to hdp improve village standards. 
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SOMALI REPUBLIC 

Agricultural services, project No. 649-11-110-038. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $994,000. Estimated total cost 
fiscal years 1962-70, $5,468,000. 

To assist the Somali Republic to increase and diversify its agricul- 
tural production, through instituting a research and extension service 
capable of developing new and improved crops and conveying new 
ideas to farmers. 

SUDAN 

Agricvltural extension services, project No. 650-11-110-065. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $232,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1959-68, $1,513,000. 

To assist the Sudanese Government's efforts to increase and diversify 
agricultural production through the development of a nationwide 
extension service. In one province the extension program is assisting 
in the eventual resettlement of 8,200 farm families. Improved farm 
practices were demonstrated through educational fairs and personal 
contacts to more than 300,000 farmers and village leaders. Two 
poultry distribution centers were put in operation. 

TUNISIA 

Assistance to cooperatives, project No. 664-11-990-170. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $43,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1963-66, $102,000. 

To upgrade the Cooperative Section of the Ministry of Plan and 
Finance by providing advisory services and participant training. 
The Cooperative Section formulates Government policies and proce- 
dures for the establishment and operation of cooperatives. It oper- 
ates the National School for Cooperatives, which provides administra- 
tive personnel for the agricultural production cooperatives. The 
reorganization of 1.5 million acres of ex-colon lands from large-scale 
extensive farming to more intensified and diversified production is to 
be achieved through the establishment of 4,000 cooperative imits by 
1971. This will require, in addition to a large amount of operating 
credit and equipment, the training of 2,000 to 3,000 farm managers 
and other key personnel. Since 1963, U.S. assistance has been linuted 
to short-term advisers and participant training oriented to improving 
the capability of the Cooperative Section and National School for 
Cooperatives. Sixteen participants have been financed for training 
in the United States. Five have returned to middle management 
positions in the Cooperative Section. 

ZAMBIA 

Agricvltural development^ project No. 611-11-110-135. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $476,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1962-70, $2,265,000. 

To help Zambian agricultural production by developing agricultural 
extension and education facilities, and to a lesser extent by assisting 
agricultural credit institutions and cooperatives. AID has assisted 
in setting up courses, and has provided teaching equipment and 
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demonstration aCTicultural machinery, and provided training for 
participants. AID contributes $450,000 annually for operating costs 
of National Resources and Development College, agricultural training 
centers and farm institutes, which cost $2 million. 

UAM STATES (FORMER FRENCH STATES) 

Mauritania, Senegal, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Dahomey, 
Chad, Central African Republic, Congo (Brazzaville), Gabon, 
Malagasy Republic and former French Trusteeship of Togo — ^Adminis- 
tered from regional AID oflSce in Washington. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

Agricultural development, project No. 679-11-110-009. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditure, $340,000. Estimated total 
cost fiscal years 1963-66, $726,000. 

To further the growth of the Central African Republic's rural 
economy by teaching modem agricultural methods to yoimg Central 
Africans and the establishment of cooperative farm villages and 
extension centers. The Government has established a pioneer youth 
organization to recruit and train yoimg imemployed Central Africans 
in modem agricultural techniques, to establish cooperative farm 
villages, and to create agricultural extension centers within each 
cooperative village. AID has provided training aids, trucks, and 
agricultural equipment for new youth clubs and cooperative villages. 
In fiscal year 1965 a dozen youth clubs had 3,000 members. T&ee 
educational camps furnished advance agricultural commimitv develop- 
ment training to 1,800 youths. Four new cooperative villages were 
being created, in addition to the four already in existence. 

DAHOMEY 

AgriciUural extension and education, project No. 608-11-110- 
007. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $171,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1962-67, $719,000. 

Assistance was provided to the Fisheries Service of the Dahomean 
Ministry of Agriculture to construct a bait storage and a temporary 
fish storage for two new fishing cooperatives. ^ This will be used as 
a basis for an expanded extension program in fisheries. General 
assistance is also provided to help develop an agricultural extension 
service and improve crop and livestock production. 

Establishment of pilot villages^ project No. 680-11-190-020. 
Estimated fiscal year 1966 expenditures, $150,000. 

To aid in the estabHshment of two pilot cooperative villages, as a 
means of increasing agricultural production. These pilot villages are 
expected to facihtate the use of modem ejiuipment and methods which 
could not be utilized by farmers on an individual basis. Two rural 
development centers have been established with several cooperative 
villages located near each one. Under the proposed program, young 
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Dahomean farmers will get 1-year training at the centers. They 
will then move to a nearby cooperative village where they can put 
their newly acquired skills to work. The pilot village operation in- 
cludes a supervised credit program and plans for crop rotation, use of 
fertilizers and pest control. The U.S. contribution will consist of 
machinery and implements for land clearing and preparation, com- 
modities for water and electric supplv, hand tools, fertilizers and plant 
protection supplies, roofing material and cement, and tractors, and 
farm implements. In addition, U.S.-owned foreign currencies will 
be used to acquire livestock for the two cooperative villages. 

IVORY COAST 

Low-cost housing, project No. 681-11-840-035. Fiscal vear 
1965 expenditures, $25,000. Estimated total cost, nscal 
years 1965-68, $711,000. 

To assist the Government of the Ivory Coast to implement a low- 
cost housing program to overcome a housing shortage which is ex- 
pected to become critical within 5 to 10 vears. The equivalent of $2 
million in CFA francs, being generated from the fiscal jear 1965 
Public Law 480 title IV program, will provide initial operatmg capital 
for the building and loan institutions that will finance low- and 
medium-cost housing. AID housing finance and construction ad- 
visers will help the planning ministries and^ loan institutions to 
administer and operate this project. Participant training was 
scheduled for key Ivorian personnel. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC 

Improvement oj agricultural extension services, project No. 
687-11-110-013. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $220,000. 
Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1962-67, $983,000. 

To assist in overcoming present lack of qualified personnel in agri- 
cultural extension service by improving the training and output of 
extension agents. AID provides trainmg in the United States for 
select Government agricultural oflScials in rural credit, cooperatives 
and agricultural extension. Marketing distribution is to be improved 
through advice to agricultural cooperatives. Scheduled for fiscal 
year 1966 is training for 15 agricultural officials, and new rice-hulling 
equipment for selected cooperatives. 

Rural improvement, project No. 687-11-190-024. Estimated 
cost begmning fiscal year 1966, $90,000. 

To assist the Malagasy Government to expand the agricultural 
sector of its economy by wider dissemination of information on im- 

f proved agricultural practices. In order to teach the Malagasy 
armer new methods of farming, of hygiene and nutrition, and of 
marketing, 15 AID-equipped visual units will tour rural areas. They 
will be directed by tne Ministry of Information, coordinating work 
with other agencies, i.e., Ministiy of Agriculture, the Rural Develop- 
ment Commission, and the Cooperative Commission. 
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NIGER 

Agricutturai credit and cooperatives y project No. 683-11-140- 
027. Estimated expenditures beginning fiscal year 1966, 
$100,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1966-68, 
$225,000. 

To assist the Government of Niger to improve its system of farm 
credit and cooperatives. The Government-established Nigerien 
Union for Credit and Cooperation has set up 12 regional centers and 
plans to establish 17 more. AID may assist by providing commodities 
to be used on farmer cooperatives and at demonstrations, such as ox 
carts, basic agricultural tools, and some pesticides. 

TOGO 

Rural development, project No. 693-11-810-004. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $220,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1962-69, $1,620,000. 

To assist the Government of Togo in establishment and operation 
of a Rural Development Service Center to train young men and women 
to be community agents in the fields of village self-help activities, 
sanitation and agriculture. Students trained in agriculture, health, 
community development and cottage industries will work in rural 
villages in activities designed to upgrade the level of living. 

UPPER VOLTA 

Agricvltural cooperatives, project No. 686-11-140-013. Esti- 
mated expenditures for fiscal year 1966, $50,000. Estimated 
total cost, not announced. 

To assist the Upper Volta Government in expanding and improving 
agricultural cooperative and farming techniques. With French 
assistance the Government has established nearly 200 cooperatives. 
Farmers receive loans to purchase seeds, simple plows, donkeys, 
fertilizers, etc. AID is considering a proposal to provide 500 tons 
of high analysis fertilizer to the central cooperative so it can extend 
its services to 5,000 more farmers. The fertilizer will be sold to the 
farmers on credit, and a revolving fund will be estaWished from re- 
payment proceeds, which will be used to extend loans to additional 
farmers. This project will serve as a pilot effort for consideration 
of an expanded program, possibly on a loan basis. 

AFRICAN REGIONAL 

African American labor center, project No. 698-11-490-100. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $120,000. Estimated total 
cost through fiscal year 1966, $350,000. 

To strengthen the democratic labor organizations in Africa by 
assisting tl^m to develop effective trade union leadership and to 
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develop leadership in such development programs as consumer coop- 
erative housing and social welfare. 

Training in development and operation of credit unions, 
project No. 698-11-950-087. Fiscal year 1965 expenditure, 
$60,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1964-70, 
$362,000. 

To assist in the establishment and improvement of credit unions in 
selected African countries and to develop regional facilities to serve as 
an African training site. On the basis of the Credit Union National 
Association survey in 1964, it was determined that the potential for 
credit unions was good in Ethiopia, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra Leone, 
Sudan and Tunisia. First step planned was for AID specialists to 
assist the Cooperative College m Nigeria in carrying out credit union 
training courses and to assist the registrars of cooperative and local 
credit union organizations in Western and Northern Nigeria, and to 
serve as an advisor organization in the development of credit unions 
in Midwestern and Eastern Nigeria. The Nigerian college may be 
developed into a regional training center for credit union officials from 
other African countries. 

Regional conference on housing and home finance, project No. 
698-11-890-101. Fiscal year 1966 obligations, and esti- 
mated total cost, $50,000. 

To encourage and assist African nations in the development of 
credit institutions which can provide long term, low interest home 
mortgage credit. Based upon its success in promoting the establish- 
ment of home finance institutions in Latin America and in two African 
countries, and because such institutions are essential to the develop- 
ment of continuing housing programs in Africa, AID proposed a re- 
gional conference m November 1965 in a yet undesignated African 
country. Participants would be representatives from housing au- 
thorities, responsible Government ministries and banking facilities 
from 10 African countries. In addition to the AID staff representa- 
tives, the following U.S. organizations would participate: National 
League of Insured Savings Associations and selected officials of savings 
and loan associations. Savings and Loan Foundation, Housing and 
Home Finance Age»cy, and Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Labor training institute, project No. 698-11-410-099. Esti- 
mated fiscal year 1966 cost, $300,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1966-68, $550,000. 

To develop regional training institutes in Africa in order to 
strengthen free labor trade union organizations. One of the three 
centers would be devoted to training of pereonnel for trade union co- 
operative and credit union programs, because of thi^ experience of 
the Tunisian ta'ade union eooperatiye movement, includine a newly 
established cooperative bank, Tunisia is currently considers the best 
location for diis training institute. 
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Far East 

KOREA 

Improved administrcUion of banking and credit, project No. 
489-15-750-588. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $532,000. 
Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1956-71, $1,634,000. 

To improve the key Korean financial institutions by recommending 
and helpmg them to carry out changes in banking and credit practices, 
and promote the effective mobilization and use of credit for economic 
development. 

One of the organizations on which special emphasis was placed was 
the National Agricultural Cooperative Federation (NCAF). This 
institution has received a substantial amoimt of AID technical 
assistance, and has been capitalized with loans and grants from AID 
counterpart funds. Loans by the NCAF have greatly expanded 
livestock development and crop diversification, and encouraged 
potential export products. AID assistance has increased the euec- 
tiveness of NCAF as an agricultural credit institution, modernizing 
its credit operations and expanding legal agricultural financing activi- 
ties, particularly crop production loans. Six participants are scheduled 
to come to the United States to study credit unions and savings 
and loan institutions. 

PHILIPPINES 

Agricultural productivity, project No. 492-1 1-1 10-029. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $128,000. Total estimated cost, 
fiscal years 1951-67, $1,708,000. 

To assist the Philippine Government implement its agrarian reform 
program and establish a more equitable and socially acceptable land 
tenure system of farm ownership through provision of materials, 
credit, and legal and technical advisory services. 

AID techmcians have been working with the National Land 
Reform Coimcil — the Philippine Government organization having 
overall responsibility for the program — and with integrated teams 
from Government agencies operatmg under the Land Reform Code^ 
AID specialists in credit, cooperatives, and cooperative marketing 
and supply will work with cooperatives established in the new land 
reform custricts. 

Farm mmiagement, project No. 492-11-140-166. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $70,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1965-68, $310,000. 

To help in solving two major agricultural problems: the lack 
of farm management knowledge, and the lack of skill in the use of 
farm credit. Under this project, AID is helping the University of 
the Philippines College of A^culture to est^lish a long-range 
multiphased program to train individuals who can bridge me gap 
between the farmer and the lending institutions, and short-term 
training courses to start to fill the immediate farm management 
need. 

Community development, project No. 492-1 1-810-077. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $133,000 Estimated fiscal years 
1956-67, $2,135,000. 
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To help develop the 28,000 elected barrio (village) councils into 
active institutions capable of ejffective local self-government. This 
will help broaden the country's democratic base and provide local 
channels through which agrarian and other rural reform activities can 
be initiated ana implemented. AID has provided help in agricultural 
production, rural credit and community organization, and trained 
over 300 participants in local government administration, agriculture, 
and adult education. Some 2,700 barrio^ workers have received 
in-service training, and in turn have trained more than 340,000 
barrio people in a variety of leadership and skill courses. 

THAILAND 

Agricultural extension, project No. 493-11-110-086. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $442,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1952-68, $3,113,000. 

To establish an effective agricultural extension service to con- 
centrate attention on the problems of Thailand. This activity is an 
important element of Thai-United States efforts to improve economic 
and social conditions in the security sensitive areas. Since 1951 
AID has helped the Government in establishing regional centers, 
training local extension officers, establishing farmers' and 4-H clubs, 
and distributing extension information material. Membership in the 
farmers' clubs is 16,000, and in the 4-H clubs is 18,000. 

Community developmeTUj project No. 493-11-810-125. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures, $410,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1956-68, $1,921,000. 

To assist the Thai Government in establishing a national rural 
community development program which will strengthen Govern- 
ment ties with the villages of the northeast and extreme south of 
Thailand and accelerate their socioeconomic development. A total 
of 3,920 villages in the northeast and 615 villages in the extreme south 
are covered oy the project. Workers in the villages organize and 
undertake self-help communis projects, including the most primitive 
kind of cooperative-type effort. AID has provided audiovisual 
material and equipment, jeeps, and pickup trucks. 

Accelerated rural development in border province, project 
No. 493-11-990-163. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, 
$3,482,000. Estimated total cost, fiscal years 1953-68, 
$8,383,000. 

To accelerate rural development activities in the sensitive border 
areas of North and Northeast Thailand. Stagnation in these remote 
villages and the Government's neglect have created deep-seated 
economic and social problems, which make the regions vulnerable to 
Communist subversion from across the border. The Government is 
now aware of the need to demonstrate a concern for village problems. 
This project enables the provincial governments of six northeast 
provinces to carry out village public works which will increase the 
economic potential of the areas concerned and reduce their isolation. 
AID has provided technical training, heavy construction equipment, 
and assorted handtools for provincial construction units. 
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VIETNAM 

Counterinsurgency services ^ project No. 430-11-990-264. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $13,488,000. Estimated obli- 
gations through fiscal year 1966, $38,654,000. 

A successfid counterinsurgency program combines manjr fields of 
endeavor. This project attempts to channel diverse energies into an 
effective vehicle for promoting economic and social progress. In the 
new rural life program, over 6,000 self-help projects have been com- 
pleted. The cooperatives were being revitalized by the corn-pig and 
fertilizer loan-in kind programs. Improved seed, fertilizer, and plant 
protection programs nave dramatically increased yields in certain 
areas. Existing rural impact programs of proven effectiveness will be 
continued in fiscal year 1966 and, progress of the pacification cam- 
paign permitting, expanded. 

Near East-South Asia 

INDIA 

Agricultural extension, project No. 386-11-110-007. Fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures; $290,000. Estimated total cost, 
fiscal years 1951-70, $4,574,000. 

To help India build state agricultural extension services, coordinated 
at the national level, as an effective force in increasing agricultural 
production. When the serious food crisis of 1964 caused the Govern- 
ment of India to seek new solutions to the problems of food production, 
the AID mission presented a plan to the Ministry for a reorganized 
extension service. The plan has been well received. When the 
Ministry firms its plans, the AID staff of extension advisers will be 
increased. These advisers will be able to use specialists on projects 
for assistance on specific technical problems. Forty Indian staff 
workers will study agricultural extension administration methods in 
the United States. 

Agricultural production incentives, project No. 386-11-140- 
282. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $30,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1965-71, $855,000. 

To assist the Government of India develop and administer effective 
financial and production incentives to Indian farmers for increased 
output of agricultural commodities, particularly of food grains. In 
response to an Indian request in fiscal year 1965, AID agricultural 
experts surveyed all aspects of the situation to assist the Government 
in forming a program which would improve farm practices. As the 
program gets underway in fiscal year 1966, AID will help the Indian 
Government with its current efforts to improve and expand credit 
facilities for farmers so they can avail themselves of more modem 
farming methods. Since agriculture is largely a responsibility of the 
various Indian states, AID experts in the lormation and operation of 
cooperatives and of rural credit institutes will work with state govern- 
ments which are trying to improve the effectiveness of rural coopera- 
tives under their control. 
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IRAN 

Agriculture education and extension, project No. 265-11-110- 
039. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $220,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1953-68, $2,731,000. 

To assist Iran meet the needs of its farmers for increased Govern- 
ment services to support the land reform program now underway. 
The Extension Service developed with American help is the principal 
channel for providing the peasants with information on modern 
methods of farming. Among services provided by the 380 village 
agricultural agents and 255 home agents are agricultural credit, seed, 
fertilizer and equipment loans for farmers. AID advisers have 
helped the Ministry of Agriculture utilize more fully the existing 
technical competance and resources available within its different 
departments. 

Agricultural credit and cooperatives j project No. 265-11-140- 
228. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $60,000. Estimated 
total cost, fiscal years 1962-68, $1,102,000. 

To help the Agricultural Credit and Rural Development Bank 
(ACRUDBI), develop an effective supervised credit program. AID 
has been advising ACRUDBI on its loan and cooperative programs 
since 1958. In that time the number of cooperatives has mcreased 
from about 100 to 3,500 with a membership [of 500,000. These 
village cooperatives are an essential element in makmg the land 
reform program work. For this reason AID has continued to help 
ACRUDBI and its operating arm, the Central Organization for 
Rural Cooperatives (CORC). CORC's managing director and five 
other top-level oflScials received training in the United States imder 
the technical assistance program. 

AID'S agricultural credit advisers are working with CORC on pilot 
supervised credit programs and with ACRUDBI on helping the new 
farmers to increase their incomes by linking credit to improved 
agricultural practices. 

JORDAN 

East Ghor rural development, project No. 278-16-990-113. 
Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $400,000. Estimated total 
cost, fiscal years 1965-67, $1,437,000. 

To assist with the economic and social development of the East 
Ghor Canal irrigation area by financing credit, cooperatives, a health 
center, a community center, and farm-to-market roads. Jordan 
needs to obtain maximum returns at the earliest date from the land 
brought under irrigation by the East Ghor Canal project. To this 
end, AID is helping establish integrated cooperative services at three 
locations. It is providing the funds for construction and purchase of 
physical facilities and initial operating capital for key cooperative 
services. AID is also financing the services of an adviser and limited 
participant training. One multipurpose cooperative center, at Wadi 
Yabes, includes services for credit, farm machinery rental and repair, 
marketing, rental housing, and agricultural supplies. A cooperative 
livestock program is being expanded to cover 1,700 families. Approxi- 
mately half of the dollar funds required for the project are being 
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granted to the Agricultural Credit Corporation and earmarked ''as 
loans of the ACC to the cooperatives to be repaid to the ACC over 20 
years. 

NEPAL 

AgrvmUural cooperatives and credit^ project No. 367-11- 
140-056. Fiscal year 1965 expenditures, $111,000. Es- 
timated total cost, fiscal years 1960-70, $818,000. 

To establish a cooperative bank as a source of agricultural credit 
and to develop a nationwide system of licensed cooperatives to make 
supervised loans to farmers and provide them with marketing and 
other services. Traditionally, Nepalese farmers have been in perpetual 
debt to their landlords. The result is that both the farmers' incentive 
and agricultural production were depressed. This project aims to 
provide farmers with a source of credit other than the landlord and 
the moneylender. The Government organized Cooperative Bank 
which began operations in 1964 is now providing capital to Nepal's 
1,100 cooperatives. The cooperatives lend directly to the farmers. 
AID has contributed $373,780 of U.S.-owned Indian rupees to the 
loan capital fund. Plans call for granting $140,000 in U.S.-owned 
Indian rupees in fiscal year 1965 and $203,000 in fiscal year 1966 for 
additional lending capital. Also being considered is an Indian rupee 
loan of $750,000 in fiscal year 1966 and additional rupee loans as the 
bank's capital needs rise. Emphasis is on getting the Cooperative 
Bank into full operation. 

TURKEY 

Agricultural credit, project No. 277-15-140-342. Fiscal year 
1965 expenditures, $76,000. Total estimated cost fiscal years 
1962-67, $290,000. 

To help the Agricultural Bank establish and expand supervised 
credit systems which will be more eflFective in helping farmers. While 
the concept of supervised credit is slowly gaining acceptance, a suc- 
cessful credit program must be an integral part of a total agricultural 
development program. AID's supervised agicultural credit project 
is focused on a coordinated effort m Denizli Province. Training was 
continued for 140 bank employees, as well as for 20 to 30 credit super- 
visors. A supervised credit cGvision has been established in the bank 
and the bank has provided $2.8 million eqiuvalent from Public Law 
480 loan fimds. 
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Appendix A 

The Organization and Function of Coopbrativb Services in AID 

The cooperative role 

AID already has many achievements, but history's evaluation is likely to be on 
how successful it is in extending our own liberty and our own seciirity by helping 

Eeople in other countries to achieve and strengthen theirs. The cooperative idea, 
acked by active cooperative assistance, is becoming an important export of 
American democracy. Cooperative types of business have distinct qualities 
which make them a valuable part of the U.S. assistance program. AID now uses 
cooperative resources extensively as it expands the role of private enterprise in 
foreign assistance. 

Cooperative services in AID 

AID'S interregional cooperative services are carried on mainly through the 
International Cooperative Development Service, established January 18, 1962, 
as a division in ALD's OflBce of Material Resources. 

Its creation was the result of requests by U.S. cooperatives, followed by a 
recommendation from the Cooperative Advisory Committee to the Administrator 
of AID. The Cooperative Department gave vaUdity to the Humphrey amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act. It made cooperatives, credit unions and 
saving and loan associations a functioning part of our Nation's private enterprise 
effort in foreign assistance. 

The cooperative service in the Office of Material Resources has made it easier 
to organize and correlate a purposeful cooperative program in the missions and 
regions, through a stafif of specialists in the areas of cooperative education and 
training, credit and finance cooperatives, housing and industrial cooperatives, 
marketing and consumer goods cooperatives, rural electrification cooperatives 
and general cooperative services. 

Review of needs 

The cooperative service center is the outgrowth of a memorandum which Mr. 
Herbert J. Waters, then special assistant to the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration (predecessor to AID) submitted to the Director on 
June 1, 1961. The memorandum recommended: 

(1) A review and survey of what cooperative activity the agency was 
conducting; 

(2) A survey to draft a directive or policy statement on cooperatives, 
and 

(3) A preliminary outline of plans for future expanded activity in this 
field, if that were to be the agency's policy. 

On August 25, 1961, the Special Advisory Committee completed its report 
"Cooperatives — Democratic Institutions for Economic and Social Development." 
It set forth certain prerequisites and goals of successful cooperation as one of 
its recommendations. The report was submitted to the Honorable Fowler 
Hamilton, then the Administrator of AID. 

ne cooperative amendment 

In the meantime, on September 4, 1961, the Congress passed the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, which established the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Included in the act was section 601 of the act, the so-called Humphrey 
amendment on cooperative development. Sixty days later the act became law. 

On January 18, 1962, the Administrator established the International Coop- 
erative Development Service, on the recommendation of the Advisory Committee, 
and set forth its purpose ana functions. 
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The objectives of 1 CDS 

The objective of ICD as the central office of cooperative development and 
assistance in AID is to provide coordinated resources, planning, and programing 
services for worldwide programs and for regional bureaus and country missions. 
To accomplish this objective, the I CDS staff — 

"1. Serves as secretariat for the Cooperative Advisory Committee to (a) 
inform the CAC on AID programs involving cooperatives, credit unions, 
and savings and loan associations; (6) refer to appropriate AID offices the 
recommendations and resources of such U.S. organizations; (c) seek the 
maximum effective utilization of the programs of such organizations in 
foreign assistance programs. 

"2. Serves regional bureaus of AID with technical advice and guidance in 
the areas of cooperative housing, agricultural production and marketing, 
credit, education and training, purchasing, rural electrification, and other 
services. 

**3. Serves regional bureaus as a focal point of liaison and consultation 
concerning technical services and advice in the aforementioned areas. 

**4. Recommends to regional bureaus opportunities for cooperative develop- 
ment programs; assistSj upon request — and in liaison with program review 
and coordination staff — in development of future plans and programs. 

"5. Assists regional bureaus in analysis and evaluation of cooperative 
program proposals submitted by country missions. 

**6. Advises regional bureaus as to nongovernmental resources available 
for cooperative programs; assists, upon request, in contracting for such 
resources. 

'7. Assists regional bureaus and USAID's by maintaining a directory 
of qualified specialists in cooperative, credit unions, savings and loan as- 
sociations. 

"8. Assists and advises in coordination of AID cooperative development 
programs with related activities of international agencies (OAS, ILO, FAO, 
IDB, etc.) 

"9. Maintains liaison with programs and staff officers of AID (other 
than regional bureaus) necessary to facilitate programs of cooperative 
development. 

"10. Assists in preparation of annual report to Congress on implementa- 
tion of legislation relating to cooperatives, credit unions, and savings and 
loan associations in the foreign assistance program." 
All of aid's missions were made aware of AID's policy on cooperatives and 
the importance placed on their use. Each year a review of cooperative develop- 
ment is made by the missions, and incorporated in the annual cooperative report. 

The goals 

Each cooperative project reflects the program planning for that country and is 
judged by how much it helps the less developed countries to — 

1. Improve the social and economic position of the underprivileged; 

2. Assist people on land reform and resettlement projects to place greater 
reliance on their own efforts ; 

3. Develop programs of cooperative education and democratic procedure; 

4. Increase the capital of the country and the savings of individuals by 
encouraging thrift and releasing hidden savings ; 

5. Establish producer-ownec facilities, especially in agriculture, to handle, 
store, market and process commodities; and 

6. Introduce and expand needed community and social services. 
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Inter- Amebic AN Development Bank Loans Outstanding and Requested, 

Fiscal Yeab 1965 

Total outstanding loans for cooperative projects: Argentina, $30 million ap- 
proved; Bolivia, $7.7 million approved; Brazil, $20.5 million requested, $11.1 
million approved; Chile, $27,443,950 approved, $1.5 million requested; Colombia, 
$17 million approved; Costa Rica, $2.3 million approved; Dominican Republic, 
$1,735,000 approved; Ecuador, $10.6 million approved; El Salvador, $2 million 
approved; Guatemala, $2.5 million approved; Honduras, $2.5 million approved; 
Mexico, $19.8 million approved; Nicaragua, $2.5 million approved; Panama, 
$2.5 million approved; Paraguay, $6.3 million approved; Peru, $2 million ap- 
proved; Venezuela, $12.7 million approved. Total approved, $159,678,950, 
requested, $23 million. 

HOUSING COOPERATIVES 

Argentina 

The Inter- American Development Bank (IDB) loan of $30 million will be 
matched by an additional $30 million from Argentina. Of the grand total of 
$60 million, $30 million will be available to finance housing built through authentic 
housing cooperatives made up of trade union members. Technical assistance 
will continue to be provided to assure that the cooperative program will achieve 
ts full objective. 

Bolivia 

The IDB loan of $4 million will be augmented with a contribution from Bolivian 
sources of $1,429,000. Approximately 70 percent of the total proceeds will be 
utilized for housing cooperatives or the Bolivian variation of housing cooperatives. 
Technical assistance has been contributed and will be available for at least 1 year 
to carry out this facet of the program. 

ChUe 

An IDB loan of $5 million to the Chilean savings and loan system for use by 
authentic housing cooperatives. The Chilean system is sufficiently sophisticated 
so that no technical assistance is required. 

Another loan for the same amount and purpose as above was signed on Au- 
gust 12, 1964. 

Borrower: Sociedkd Promotora de Viviendas Economicas Limitada (PRO- 
VIEN), guaranteed by the Corporation de Fomento de la Produccion (CORFO). 
Amount of loan: US$2 million (26 percent). Local contribution: equivalent of 
US$5,642,857 (74 percent). Total cost of project: equivalent of US$7,642,857. 
Term, 21 years; interest: 1)4 percent; service charge; three-fourths of 1 percent; 
disbursement period: 2 years; approved July 26, 1962. 

This loan will help build some 1,900 homes in the Province of Valparaiso for 
families of members of PROVIEN, which has a membership of 6,000 workers. 

PROVIEN is a limited partnership, organized in July 1959 to help its worker 
members build low-cost homes. CORVI is an autonomous national agency es- 
tablished in 1953 to carry out low-cost housing construction programs throughout 
Chile. 

A US$2 million loan approved on March 11, 1965 to help finance a cooperative 
housing program for low-income families. 

The borrower is the Institute de Viviendas Populares Caritas (INVICA), Chile. 

At the outset the borrower would build about 840 units representing the first 
stage of a 2,950-unit project. 

INVICA would arrange for housing cooperatives, and through them, the bene- 
ficiary families, to obtain long-term financing through the Chilean system of 
savings and loan associations. 
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Colombia 

A loan of US$7.5 million to the Instituto de Credito Territorial (ICT) was ap- 
proved on October 8, 1964. It will help finance a plan to build more than 7,000 
houses at a total cost of US$17.7 million. The trust fund will finance 42.5 per- 
cent; the Colombian Government 21.7 percent; priority enterprises, cooperatives 
and syndicates 10.1 percent and the beneficiaries the remaining 25.7 percent. 

Approval of a US$2.5 million loan was made on December 24, 1964. 

The borrower is the Instituto de Credito Territorial de Colombia (ICT), the 
governmental agency in charge of housing programs throughout the nation. 

The 1,120 houses and 280 apartments to be built with this loan will be allocated 
to members of the Alianza Democratica Sindical Colombiana para Viviendas, a 
private institution with a basic objective of social development programs especially 
those related to the organization and establishment of worker housing cooperatives. 

Dominican Republic 

On April 22, 1965 an IDB loan of US$1,735,000 was approved to help finance 
the construction and/or improvement of 960 houses for low-income families. 

The borrower is the Instituto Nacional de la Vivienda (INVI) which will in 
addition obtain a loan from the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) in the amount of US$865,000. Both 
credits will cover about 70 percent of the financing requirements of the program. 
The houses will be allocated among members of the housing cooperative, Coopera- 
tiva Provivienda Ingenio Porvenir (COPVIP) of the city of San Pedro de Macoris. 
This cooperative was organizea and has the technical AID of the American In- 
stitute for Free Labor Development (AIFLD). This program will be financed 
with local contributions as follows: 4.9 percent by INVI; 2.5 percent by the 
Sugar Corp.; 8.2 percent by the Dominican Government and 14.5 percent by the 
beneficiaries themselves, through cash payments and labor. 

Ecuador 

The IDB loan of $10.6 million will be increased by $6,404,000 as a local contri- 
bution, and will result in the construction of 8,600 homes. Of this total, approxi- 
mately 2,000 new homes will be for authentic housing cooperatives, which will 
contribute no less than 20 percent of the total cost of each unit. Technical 
assistance in connection with the organization and administration of the housing 
cooperatives will be provided. 

Mexico 

Borrower: Nacional Financiera S. A., guaranteed by the Government of Mexico. 
Amount of loan: US$10 million (16.7 percent). Local contribution: equivalent 
of US$60 million. Term, 30 years; interest, lyi percent; service charge, three- 
fourths of 1 percent; disbursement period, 2 years; approved August 27, 1963. 

This loan provides partial financing for the first stage of a program to build 
homes for sale to low-income families through the mortgate of fiduciary guarantee 
system. This stage, which involves 23,000 units and will cost at least US$20 
million, is also receiving financial assistance from AID in the form of a US$20 
million loan. The fund for operations and bank discounts for housing (FOVI) 
of the Federal Government of Mexico will contribute the equivalent of US$16 
million to financing this stage of the program; an additional US$14 million, from 
private banking institutions, industrial firms, cooperatives, employers associations, 
labor unions, public funds, will complete this financing. 

Paraguay 

An IDB housing loan was signed on December 1, 1964 of US$3.4 million to be 
Increased by the equivalent of US$1,354,000 as local contribution, and will result in 
the construction of 3,800 homes. Of this total about 320 new homes will be built 
both in rural and urban areas through housingcooperatives, whose members will 
contribute the necessary labor and the lots. Families with monthly incomes up 
to US$75 are eligible to participate in his plan. Technical assistance in connection 
with the organization and administration of the housing cooperatives will be pro- 
vided. 
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Peru 

An IDB loan of $1 million has been made to the Mutual El Pueblo, a cooperative 
nonprofit savings and loan association under the direction of an American priest, 
Father Daniel MacLellan. No technical assistance is being provided for this 
program. 

Another loan for the same amount and purpose as above has been requested. 

Borrower: Cooperativa de Creidto Central del Peru. Amount of loan: US$1 
million (37 percent). Local contribution: Equivalent of US$1, 700,000 (63 
percent). Terms, 21 years; interest, l}i percent; service charge, three-fourths of 
1 percent; disbursement period, 1 year; approved October 19, 1961. 

This loan would strengthen the lending operations of the 248 nongovernmental 
local credit cooperatives, afiSliated with the National Federation of Cooperatives 
of Peru, which have ctowu out of the credit cooperative movement started in 1956 
among the Peruvian Indians. In 6 jrears, these local cooperatives have mobilized 
through savings of members $1.7 nullion capital and have extended small credits 
totaling US$5.4 million on short terms to small borrowers with limited resources. 
The loan proceeds would Increase the loanable assets of the Central Credit Union 
(from which the locals borrow) for making such small credits for agriculture, 
housing, water, and sewerage. The relending rate of the local credit cooperatives 
to the the small borrower would not exceed 12 percent per annum on outstanding 
balances. 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES 

Brazil 

Finance rural cooperatives. — The loan to SUDENE (Agency for Development 
of Northeast Brazil) for $2.7 million will be used for agricultural credit to low- 
income farmers and their cooperatives. The purpose of this loam is to establish 
and finance rural cooperatives which will furnish various types of services needed 
by low-income rural families in northeast Brazil. 

An application from the Banco Central do Brazil for US$20.5 million to finance 
low-and medium-income farmers and their cooperatives is being processed. The 
loan program will be administered by regional and local banks, including the 
Banco Nacional de Credito Cooperativo that will contribute an additional US$20 
million of loanable funds. 

The financing of cooperatives is one of the purposes of a US$6.4 million loan to 
Caixa Economica do Estado de Minas Gerais, which will assist an estimated 
156,000 low-income rural people. 

A loan of US$2 million to the Banco de Credito Agricola do Espirito Santo 
will finance an estimated 30,000 low-income rural people and their cooperatives. 

Bolivia 

A loan of $1.1 million to finance low-income farmers and their cooperatives. 
A $435,000 loan to finance the first phase of a rural development program. 

A loan of US$2.6 million to assist in financing a colonization project including 
credit for low-income farmers and their cooperatives. 

The above loans are expected to assist more than 100,000 rural families. 

ChUe 

Supervised agricultural credit, — The $6.5 million loan for supervised credit in 
Chile will be used to finance low-income farm families and tneir cooperatives. 
Most of the cooperatives will be new organizations and arrangements have been 
made to furnish technical assistance for their organization and administration. 

CoUmizaiion, — A provision in the $6,343,950 loan for colonization in Chile 
requires that technical assistance be provided in the organization and adminis- 
tration of cooperative service organizations for settlers. An expert in agricultural 
cooperatives has been engaged for a minimum of 2 years to train the staff in 
organizing and developing such cooperatives. 

Cooperative marketing, — The $600,000 loan to the Central Consumer Coopera- 
tive in Santiago is designed to demonstrate the possibilities of increasing and 
improving the marketing facilities for low-income farmers by having cooperative 
retail consumer outlets purchase directly from farmers' cooperatives. The 
consumer markets are mostly in the low and medium-income urban areas. IDB 
has made a $40,000 technical assistance grant to help finance to the Catholic 
Church in Chile. A loan application for $1.5 million has been submitted for the 
purpose of developing these properties into a colonization project of family-sized 
units for low-income families. The program will be administered through 
cooperatives which will furnish various services the settlers will need. 
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Colombia 

One of the purposes of a $7 million loan is to develop cooperatives to serve the 
needs of the 8,864 low-income families to be benefited by a comprehensive 
agrarian reform project. 

Costa Rica 

ProductioUy processing^ and marketing cooperatives. — A loan of $1 million has 
been approved to finance new and existing cooperatives which develop the pro- 
duction, processing, or marketing of products of agriculture and fishing. The 
borrower, Banco Nacional de Costa Rica, through its cooperative development 
department, is responsible for the organization, supervision and financing of 
cooperatives. 

A loan for $1.3 million has been approved to finance the settlement of 600 
low-income farmers and their service in cooperatives a colonization project. 

El Salvador 

Agricultural credit.- — The first agricultural loan made by IDB for Social Prog- 
ress Trust Funds was approved in August 1961 to Federacion de Cajas de Credito 
Rural de El Salvador, a cooperative system that supervises the finances of 32 
cooperative lending institutions. This $2 million loan was to increase the loan- 
able funds of this cooperative system which at that time had more than 24,000 
farmer members. The Federacion is responsible for the organizations of rural 
cooperatives. 

Guatamala 

A $2.5 million loan to benefit 13,800 rural persons through a rural development 
program. 

Honduras 

A $2.5 million loan to benefit 15,000 persons through a rural development 
project. 

Mexico 

A loan of $9.8 million to develop eight small irrigation projects for low-income 
farmers and their cooperatives. 

Nicaragua 

A $2.5 million loan to finance an estimated 30,000 low-income farmers and their 
cooperatives. 

Panam>a 

A loan of $2.5 million has been approved for the purpose of financing part of 
the cost of an agrarian development program to benefit 3,150 low-income farmers 
and their cooperative service organizations. 

Paraguay 

Agricultural cooperative. — The financing of agricultural cooperatives is author- 
ized by the terms of a loan of $2.9 million which is to finance the requirements of 
an estimated 21,500 low-income farmers, 

Venezuela 

A $12.7 million loan to provide part of the financing of a land settlement 
project for an estimated 48,000 low-income farmers and their service cooperatives 
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Appendix C 

Food for Peace, Public Law 480 

AID makes use of Public Law 480 (the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1964, as amended) to assist people in developing countries in 
many ways, including the building of cooperatives, credit organizations, and 
mutual-aid programs. The four ways in which the law is used are: (1) title I to 
provide for the sale of U.S. agricultural commodities to friendly countries with 
payment in currency of the recipient country; (2) title II to authorize grants of 
US DA Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of farm products for famine relief 
and other assistance, including economic and community development; (3) title III 
to authorize CCC-owned commodities for domestic and foreign donation programs 
and for barter for an equal value of strategic or other materials ; and (4) title IV to 
provide for sales of agricultural commodities on a long-term supply and dollar 
credit basis. 

Appendix D 
AID Cooperative Directory 

MEMBERS AND ALTERNATES OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COOPERATIVES 

James E. Bent, Hartford, Conn., president, Hartford Federal Savings; with 
Kenneth G, Heisler, managing director, National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, Washington, D.C., as alternate. 

John B. Clarke, Washington, D.C., treasurer-chief business and financial oflScer, 
Howard University; with John Gammon, Jr., Marion, Ark., as alternate. 

Clyde T. Ellis, Washington, B.C., general manager, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

Leon Keyserling, Washington, B.C., economic consultant, former member of 
President Truman's Council of Economic Advisers. 

Murray B. Lincoln, Columbus, Ohio, president. Cooperative League of the U.S.A.; 
with Jerry Voorhis, executive director of the Cooperative League, Chicago, 
111., as alternate. 

Kenneth J. Marin, Grand Rapids, Mich,, president. Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; with /. Orrin Shipe, managing director, CUNA, Madison, 
Wis., as alternate. 

Kenneth B, Naden, Washington, B.C, executive vice president, National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives; with Richard T, O'Connelt, secretary, NCFC, Wash- 
ington, D.C., as alternate. 

Herschel B. Newsom, Washington, B.C., master. National Granee; with Harry B, 
Caldwell, chairman of the executive committee of the National Grange, Greens- 
boro, N.C., as alternate. 

James G. Patton, Benver, Colo., president, National Farmers Union; with Br. John 
M. Eklund, assistant to the president, NFU, Washington, D.C., as alternate. 

Raymond W. Miller, president. Public Relations Research Associates, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Walter Reuther, Betroit, Mich., president, United Auto Workers; with Victor G, 
Reuther, administrative assistant to the president, UAW, W^ashington, D.C, 
as alternate. 

Charles B. Shuman, Chicago, III., president, American Farm Bureau Federation; 
with John C. Batt, AFBF, Washington, D.C, as alternate. 

Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, New York, N.Y., honorary chairman of executive 
committee of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
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M. W. Thatcher, 8L Paul, Minn.j president, National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives; general manager, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association" 
with Dwa}jTte 0. Arhdreas, president, Interoeeanic Commodity Corp.; chairman 
of board, Interoceanic Fnduatries; and executive vice president. Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn., as alternate. 

Herbert J. Waters (ex-officio Chairman) Assistant Administrator for Material 
Resources. 

Frank M. Sahlman (Secretary) Director, International Cooperative Development 
Service, OfiBce of Material Resources, 

OOOPEBATITE OPFICEB 

Worldwide: 

Office of Material Resources; 

International Cooperative Development Service. 
Voluntary Foreign Aid Service, 
Food for Peace Division. 
Office of Development Finance and Private Enterprise. 
Regional: 

Bureau of Inter-Americati Affairs: 
Bureau for Latin America: 

Office of Ingtitutional Development: 

Social and Cooperative Development Division* 
RtuaJ Development Division, 
Labor and Youth Dix-isiou, 
Republics of Central America and Panama (ROCAP)* 
Bureau for Africa: 

Office of Institutional Development, Agriculture Division, 
Office of Capital Development and Finance, Private Enterprise and 
Industry* ^ 

Bureau for Far East: 

Technicjal Advisory Staff. 
Institutional Development and Cooperatives. 
Bureau for Near East and South Asia: 
Office of Technical Support. 
Public Health and Public Services Branch, 
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